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Cuapter IX, 
DORA DEMONSTRATES. 


ATRICIA had been about a month at Abbey Holme, and things 
| had not mended. She still filled the domestic atmosphere with 
sticks and straws, and still made poor Aunt’s headaches greatly worse 
by her endeavours to make them better; fighting bravely the while. 
against the material and moral inharmoniousness of her life, and 
refusing to confess to herself how unutterably lonely and misplaced: 
she was. She had never greater need than now of all her courage 
and all her cheerfulness. Overheated rooms; no personal liberty ; no 
fresh air ; no exercise—for she did not call driving in a close carriage, 
with only one window open a couple of inches, either fresh air or 
exercise; the staple occupation of the day needle-work enlivened by 
novel-reading aloud—and the stories such trash! thought unimagi- 
native Patricia, who had not matriculated in the college of light lite- 
rature, and who cared for nothing that was not true ;—cards in the 
evening—bézique, or three-handed whist—and she did not know a 
king from an ace, and could not learn the simplest rules; food a 
world too rich and too frequent for a girl brought up as she had been 
on the plainest fare, and who, naturally unsensual, had been taught 
asceticism over and above—a girl whose appetite for bread-and-butter, 
at its highest point, was never satisfied at a table which gave every- 
thing but simplicity, cold water, and reasonable “rounds”: all these 
things together were as much as her strong health could bear with- 
out breaking up under the change. Add to material circumstances 
so uncongenial, a life of moral repression, of lovelessness, and the 
sentiment of being always in disgrace, and it is easy to understand 
that if Patricia was not an acquisition, for her own part, to the new 
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world which had received her, this new world was not of the kind to give 
her happiness or to bring out the best that was in her. 

One day, after she had been making more than her usual amount of 
whirlwind in the drawing-room, and had been snubbed with even more 
than Aunt Hamley’s usual amount of cold acerbit~ she went upstairs 
to her own room to overcome a certain miserabl ~~.sation of loneli- 
ness and mistake which threatened to overcome her. 

When she had gone Mrs. Hamley laid her work and her hands into 
her lap with a gesture of angry despair. Dora looked at her, and laid 
her work down too with a look of sympathetic annoyance. 

“ Dora,” said Mrs. Hamley severely, “I had hoped that you would 
have helped me in this affliction, this trial, as I may call it. For 
though she is my own niece, and I should wish to love her and do my 
duty by her, she is an afiliction all the same, wretched child! I have 
been disappointed in you, Dora. You have shown less than your 
usual tact, and not the amiability I might have expected from you.” 

“T am sorry that I have failed in any way, dear,” said Dora sweetly. 
“What can I do to help you? I will do anything I can, as you 
know.” 

She spoke with her slight lisp and put on ~ prettiest air of femi- 
nine subjection ; and Mrs. Hamley felt a little relief in remonstratinz 
severely with so unresisting a creature. It soothed her, on the principle 
of passing it on. 

“Why do you ask me what you are to do ?” she answered irritably. 
“ Does not your own common-sense tell you? have you no conscience 
to dictate your duty? You ought to talk to her, Dora, and tell her 
not to be so noisy and officious, not to speak till she is spoken to, and 
not to take so much on herself. It will come easier from you than 
from me, and perhaps you will have more influence than I should 
have.” 

“T will tell her, of course, if you like, dear,” said Dora, desperately 
troubled in spite of her suave manner. She did not want to wound 
Patricia any more than to offend Mrs. Hamley. For if it was difficult 
for her to refuse a request, or to stand up for her own rights, it was 
still more difficult to voluntarily offend. Face-to-face aggression was 
not in Dora Drummond’s way, and she would have rather Mrs. Hamley 
had deprived her of every kind of enjoyment for a week than have 
bidden her do this thing. 

“ Yes, it will come better from you,” said Mrs. Hamley. 

“ You horrid old coward!” thought dear Dora, with a timid, plaintive 
little smile that meant the sweetest, most complying submission. 

“ You are girls together, and can make her understand her position 
here and her duties better than I,” continued the lady. “Take her 
ut for a walk to-day. You can talk better when you are walking 
than driving. You have not been out for a walk, too, for a long 
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while, and it will do you good: you are looking quite pale for want of 
exercise, Dora; you sit far too much in the house—and then you can 
talk to her. But don’t go beyond the town, and don’t let her think 
that I have told you to speak to her. I want it to come as if natu- 
rally from yourse’” ‘s indeed it would have done if you had had as 
much common-sen: “3 I always gave you credit for.” 

“Very well, dear, I will go and I will do my best,” said Dora with 
graceful obedience ; very quiet in action but a little flushed, her eyes 
eager beneath their long, light, silky lashes as she put away her em- 
broidery, deliberately, noiselessly, neatly, as she did all things, 

She kissed Mrs. Hamley on her forehead, and saw that her ready 
obedience had dispersed the little cloud and reinstated her in her old 
place of prime favourite ; then went to her own room, where she first 
wrote a short note very rapidly, and when this was finished ran 
lightly along the thickly-carpeted corridor to Patricia’s room. She 
found her also writing—to Gordon Frere; not saying that she was 
unhappy, but unconsciously showing that she was so by the very pains 
she took to conceal it. 

“ Busy, dear?” said ™ ~2, ; atting in her gracious head as if timidly 
asking permission thruugh the half-opened door. 

“Oh, no, not if you want me!” cried Patricia, attentive, upright, 
alive at all points as usual. “Come in—do come in!” 

“Thanks. I came to ask you if you would go for a walk with me,” 
said Dora, gliding forward and carefully shutting the door after her. 

“Yes indeed, that I will,” Patricia answered with unnecessary 
alacrity. “Iam longing fora walk! It seems a year since I had a 
breath of fresh air.” 

“Good gracious! what do you call this?” said Dora, shivering as 
she pointed to the open window. “ Sitting with the window open, and 
no fire even, just before Christmas! I wonder it does not kill you !” 

“ No, it is the only thing that keeps me alive, I think. But I need 
not torture you, dear,” said Patricia, shutting down the window as she 
spoke ; and as she shut it with goodwill she did it somewhat noisily. 
“Tf you only knew, Dora, how I long sometimes for the great strong 
wind of Barsands !” she went on to say. “I feel as if I should like to sit 
on the top of an iceberg in a gale of wind after I have been down in 
the drawing-room for a few hours. How you and Aunt Hamley can 
bear the stifling heat and want of fresh air of your lives is more sur- 
prising to me than my open windows can be to you.” 

“Then you are not happy here?” said Dora, going nearer to her 
and laying her hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful—indeed, I am not that!” answered 
Patricia hastily ; “but I do miss the boating and fresh air and free- 
dom of the old life! This seems to me like being in a hot-house 
prison in comparison.” She drew a long breath, and looked out on 
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the beds of coloured stone that rose up close against her window, 
surmounted by the grey stone wall which shut out all view of the 
country beyond; her eyes full of infinite yearning, and the brave, 
cheerful face saddened. 

“ We have been used to such a different life from yours,” said Dora 
soothingly. ‘It must be strange to you.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said Patricia simply, and sighing. 

“ T should like to make you happy,” continued Mr. Hamley’s cousin, 
her lips quivering slightly. She was skating round the central sub- 
ject, and amiable coward as she was, she did not like it. 

“Tf I could be always alone with you I should be happy,” said 
Patricia. ‘I daresay it is my own fault that I do not get on so well 
with my aunt and Mr. Hamley as I ought. They don’t seem to 
understand what I mean sometimes, and perhaps I do not understand 
them ; but with you it is different—when we aye alone,” she added by 
an after-thought ; “then I am quite happy !” 

Dora kissed her with her butterfly kind of kiss. “You dear 
little thing, you know I like you, don’t you?” she said to the tall 
girl who stood a couple of inches or more above her, and whose strong 
hand was like a man’s compared with her own useless little compress 
of rose-leaves. 

“T hope so,” answered Patricia, looking at her fondly. 

“ Hope!” remonstrated Dora. 

“Sometimes I think you do, and sometimes I think you do not,” 
said Patricia candidly. “At all events”—frankly, warmly—“ I love 
you, Dora, and would do anything in the world I could for you; and 
that you know.” 

Dora gave a graceful little deprecatory shrug. “But there is 
nothing in me to like,” she said sweetly, glancing at herself in the 
glass and putting up her hand to smooth back her glossy hair. 

“Oh!” cried Patricia, who took everything literally. “How can 
you say so, Dora! Why, you must know what a darling you are !” 

Dora cast up her blue eyes shyly. This love-making between girls 
seemed to her odd beyond measure ; but she was glad of it, as it made 
her task so much the easier. , 

“Do you really think so? That is because you are so nice and 
good yourself,” she said. 

“No; it is because you are so nice and good,” flung back Patricia 
as antistrophe. 

“You dear thing!” breathed Dora. “If you think so, really and 
truly, and do not merely flatter me, you must let me be your guide 
and mentor here.” She was looking at Patricia steadily enough for 
her, but lisping more than usual. ‘‘ You see, dear, I am worlds older 
than you, and I can tell you some things, perhaps, you do not know.” 

“yery kind of thing,” said Patricia. 
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“ No, not quite that, but some things. For instance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamley are the dearest people in the world, and I am immensely fond 
of them—as indeed I ought to be, for they have done everything for 
me—but they are just a little particular and peculiar. I can quite 
see where you will rub against their angles, you dear thing, and get 
into trouble, if you do not take care. I know them so well, the 
dears ! and you do not, you see.” 

“ But I only want to please them,” said Patricia, opening her eyes. 
“T try all day long to please my aunt. It is my duty, you know,” 
she added gravely. 

“Yes, I know that, dear,” Dora said, looking down. “But,” 
raising her eyes suddenly as if a thought had just struck her, 
“ wanting is not enough—we have to learn how; and you must learn 
how.” 

“Tell me where I fail; I will learn anything from you,” said 
Patricia in her loud, clear, open voice. 

“That is very nice of you; so let me give you your first lesson,” 
lisped Dora. ‘‘Do not speak so loud; Mr. and Mrs, Hamley do not 
like it. They have a horror of all noise. Don’t you notice how 
softly every one speaks here, and how silently every one moves about, 
and how quiet the whole house is ?” 

“Yes, and I thought I spoke softly too. Iam sure I do ever so 
much more than I used at Barsands; for dearest uncle was a little 
deaf, and I had to raise my voice there. But here I thought I spoke 
as soft as possible !” 

Dora gave a little smile. It was a faint, evanescent little smile, but 
it was eloquent. 

“Do you really mean to say, Dora, that I speak too loud ?” 

“Rather,” said Dora in the tones that conveyed the sense of “ very 
much.” 

“T feel stronger and bigger than you and Aunt Hamley, certainly,” 
Patricia went on in a reflective kind of way. “Am I too strong and 
big for you ?” 

“A little,” repeated Dora. 

“TI did not feel so at Barsands, but somehow I feel different alto- 
gether here,” said Patricia sorrowfully. 

At that moment she felt as if she was all wrong everywhere. 
Hitherto so unconscious, never thinking of herself, scarcely knowing 
whether she was tall or short, dark or fair, she suddenly awakened to 
the perception of a vulgar, ungainly, unlovable personality of which 
she had been wholly ignorant. It was not so much wounded vanity 
that she felt, as sorrow that she was so disagreeable to others; and— 
how horrible she must be to Dora! ‘Tears stood in her eyes, but even 
Dora could see that they were something deeper and purer than tears 
of mere petty girlish vexation. 
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“ But now that I have told you, dear, you will try to improve, will 
you not?” Dora asked coaxingly, sorry to see her humiliation but glad 
of her sensitiveness. 

“Yes, I will try. Iam sorry I am so big and loud,” said Patricia 
humbly. 

“ Yes, it is a pity,” said Dora in a matter-of-fact way. “And now 
that we are on the subject, let me give you a word of advice about 
Mrs. Hamley. Dear thing, she is jass—what shall I say ?—the least 
bit in the world fidgety ; and you must not fidget her if you want to 
please her.” 

“But do I?” asked Patricia, in the same surprised way as that in 
which she had asked if her voice was loud. 

“ Dreadfully,” said Dora. 

“Dora! how?” 

* By fussing about her; bringing her cushions and footstools, and 
wanting her to have tea, and all that kind of thing.” 

“ But if she has a headache? It seems so unkind to leave her to 
herself and do nothing!” urged Patricia. 

“T think you will find that the wisest plan though,” said Dora 
dryly. “I know her better than you do, and my advice to you is not 
to notice her headaches, and never to ask her if you shall bring any- 
thing or do anything for her till she tells you. You never see me 
fuss about her as you do.” 

“ No, but then I am her niece,” said Patricia naively. 

Dora shot a glance at her from under her lashes that was not quite 
so dovelike as her usual glances. 

“ And I have lived with her all these years,” she said quietly, “and 
am like her own child. Which do you think has the most right to 
take things on herself, you or 1? And if I do not hang about her, 
and worry her with requests to do this for her, or jump up to fetch 
that without asking her if I may, and without her telling me that I 
am to do so, need you, do you think ?” 

“No; I see you are right,” said Patricia. 

“You do not mind my saying all this to you, dear? it is only for 
your own good,” then said Dora with a little sigh. Her corvée was 
accomplished, and she was glad it had been so easy—glad, too, that 
Patricia had been so obtuse in some directions if so amiably impressible 
in others. - 

“Mind? I am very much obliged to you!” cried the poor girl. 
“‘T only wish I was like you, Dora, and then I should be all right. 
No, I do not,” she added with sudden reflection. “I am better as I 
am for my own life; for if I had been like you when the Mermaid 
went to pieces we should have all been drowned. You would never 
have held on ; and you would have fainted when you were hauled up ; 
and then there would not have been time to have saved dear uncle and 
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Gordon. Oh, Dora! it was awful to look down and see that tre- 
mendous surf, and the poor little Mermazd just like a live thing beaten 
to death, and dear uncle and Gordon on board her, looking as if they 
must go to the bottom at every wave. I shall never forget that 
moment; and I dream of it so often. Ah, that was real!” 

And all these petty crosses and distresses and tempers and unfit- 
nesses, they were not real, her heart said. They were factitious, 
rootless ; and as she looked back the truth of the past overshadowed 
the small and wearying falsehood of the present ; and she forgot the 
ugly self just revealed to her, and the loud voice, and the officious 
activities of her misplaced sense of duty; and even the importance 
of Aunt Hamley’s headaches was diminished in her vivid recollection 
of the living love of Barsands, and the desperate peril of that awful 
hour. 

“ Well, don’t think of it any more just now,” said Dora briskly. 
She was disinclined by temperament to things sad or horrible. “The 
best of the day is going, and we must have our walk.” 

“Very well,” said Patricia, shaking back her hair, and brushing 
her hand over her eyes as if to free them from some picture that 
would remain in them. “TI shall be ready in a minute.” 

“And I not for ten,” lisped Dora, laughing. “ But then I take 
pains with myself, and am more particular than you how I put on my 
things.” 

This was meant as another lesson; for the girl’s want of personal 
trimness annoyed Aunt Hamley almost as much as her overplus of 
attention. But hints were lost on Patricia, and her toilet was per- 
formed to-day in the old rapid way of yesterday and as it would be 
to-morrow, Dora thought disdainfully, unless she was fairly forced to 
pay more regard to herself. What an uncouth, clumsy, horrid way 
of bringing up a girl! she thought again, scanning here an end 
adrift and there a tie askew. Captain Kemball could not have been 
a nice man, and Dora questioned if he had been a good one; for was 
not personal attractiveness the main part of the religion of life in her 
estimation as also in Aunt Hamley’s? and was not a woman’s indiffer- 
ence to appearance worse than even her indifference to virtue ? 

The walk was a pleasant one, albeit neither eventful nor exciting. It 
was simply a walk through the garden and the park and down the 
lane fenced in by two high, trim, closely-sheared banks, and so on to 
the main road, which had a side-walk like a gentleman’s garden-path, 
gas-lamps, telegraph wires, and more shear-work visible. But it gave 
Patricia a sense of relative freedom to be outside Abbey Holme gates 
without a footman behind her, as had been insisted on the only time 
when she had been beyond the grounds alone and on foot since her 
arrival, 

Her aunt wanted to break her of this love of rambling, among other 
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undesirable propensities. She did not choose to do it by denial, so 
she adopted the plan of nullifying the pleasure. And it had answered. 
A footman at her heels was even worse than home-keeping, and 
Patricia had never repeated her request for a long walk by herself; 
consequently, the little expedition to-day was a glimpse of better 
things that inspirited her. And Dora, having fulfilled her disagree- 
able task, and said her say successfully, was sweeter than ever, as if to 
make up for reproofs in which Patricia saw only the truest friendliness. 
So they walked and talked and laughed—at least Patricia laughed 
and Dora smiled—till they came to the High Street of Milltown, 
whither they were bound. 

Patricia was neither observant nor suspicious. Had she been either 
to even a moderate extent, she would have seen Dora’s fair face flush 
gradually a deeper and deeper, if prettier, rose-pink as they approached _ 
Milltown; she would have seen her blue eyes look furtively from 
side to side, as if expecting to see some one beside the day-labourers 
and petty shopkeepers who lounged up the roadway, or stood in their 
shirt-sleeves by their doors; she would have seen her slide her hand 
into her pocket, where her fingers played nervously with the little note 
she had written in such haste before leaving home, ready to drop it 
into the post as they returned, unless And seeing all this, she 
would probably have connected therewith the handsome young man 
who came suddenly out on them from the Bank as they were passing 
that establishment, and greeted Dora with a strange look of eagerness 
and familiarity. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Lowe ?” said Dora, her face dimpled into the 
most enchanting smile as she put her hand in his. When their 
hands unclasped, Mr. Sydney Lowe’s held the note. ‘ Miss Kem- 
ball,” she added, indicating Patricia. 

The young man gave the new arrival a sharp, bold stare—that com- 
prehensive, analytical kind of survey which women resent as an imper- 
tinence—and which is one, and is meant to be one. Then, as if he 
had seen nothing in her worthy his attention, he turned again to Dora 
with the same eager and familiar look as before, and began talking to 
her rapidiy in French. As they were going up the street, he walked 
with them; and because the side-walk was too narrow for the three 
abreast, Patricia went on alone before and the two kept behind, still 
talking. And even when they had executed Mrs. Hamley’s weighty 
commissions of matching a skein of wool at one shop, buying a yard of 
ribbon at another, ordering a tin of preserved lobster at the grocer’s, 
and getting an order for thirteen and fourpence from the post-office, 
even then this handsome young man with the bold black eyes, thin 
nose and loose lips, kept close to Dora’s side, always with the same 
unmistakable expression of imperiousness and familiarity on his face, 
and always talking to her in French. 
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After having walked with them till they came within sight of the 
Abbey Holme gates, he finally took his leave. But his last words 
were many and apparently difficult to say. He and Dora stood 
together in the road, face to face, so long in the bitter December twi- 
light that even Patricia was chilled ; and when they parted Dora's 
eyes were moist with tears and the young man’s dark with anger and 
impatience. But they finally said good-bye for the last time and the 
two girls walked in silence up the lane. 

Then said Dora in her softest and most caressing voice, glancing 
sideways at Patricia, not looking at her openly: “ Patricia dear, if 
Mrs. Hamley asks if we met any one, you need not say that Mr. Lowe 
walked with us. Of course I shall say that we saw him if she asks 
me; but you need not tell her more.” 

Patricia turned her large grey eyes full on the fair face with its 
sweet look trying so hard to appear unconscious beside her, and 
succeeding marvellously well. 

“Why not ?” she asked in a tone of surprise. “ What harm was 
there in it ?” 

“No harm at all,” Dora answered. ‘“ But Mrs. Hamley, though 
the dearest darling in the world, is a little particular, and perhaps she 
might not like it.” 

“Then we ought not to have done it,” said Patricia gravely. 

“T should like to know how I could have helped it when he would 
come!” cried Dora pettishly. 

And Patricia had an uneasy sense of something wrong, she could 
not say exactly what. There was surely nothing to be ashamed of in 
two girls meeting a young man and his turning back and walking 
with them! Gordon had done so to her a hundred times and more ; 
and she had never felt she ought not to tell her uncle, or that he 
would have disliked it when he was told. But she thought to herself 
that if she had not wished Gordon to turn back and walk with her she 
would have made him understand so clearly. She would not have 
talked to him so much, and then complained that he would come. 
But Dora was so amiable, she could not give pain, she thought again, 
half angry with herself that she had felt even this passing sense of 
wrong. 

Patricia, however, was not put to the test. Her aunt asked her no 
questions; and when she had gone upstairs, and Mrs. Hamley 
reproached Dora fretfully for being so late, Dora answered with the 
tenderest little air of patience and contrition united : 

“Yes, I know we are very late, dear ; but Patricia wanted so much 
to see the town, I could not refuse to show her’ everything I could 
think of.” 

“That girl is always wanting something she should not!” said 
Mrs, Hamley irritably. 
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“It is better when people are accustomed to things a little before 
they are quite grown up,” Dora put in sensibly. 

“Oh, I hate your blasées girls who know everything,” said 
Mrs. Hamley; and Dora answered, “ Yes, so do J,” with unrufiled 
serenity. 

So Mrs. Hamley never knew anything about Sydney Lowe and his 
eager and familiar looks, his long and rapid conversation in French, 
those difficult farewells, and Dora’s troubled eyes. There was evidently 
a secret connected with this young man, and a secret that gave Dora 
some concern. For she cried that night when she went to bed—just 
a little; she had too much respect for her eyes to ery much ; and 
once flinging her pretty head impatiently on the pillow, said half 
aloud: ‘ How I wish I had never seen him! and oh! how I wish I 
had refused and never done it!” 





CuHapTer X. 
OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS. 


In almost every country place there is at least one yqung man who 
has, sometimes vaguely, sometimes manifestly why, what the world 
calls a bad character. Perhaps no definite charge can be brought 
against him, but none the less ill-repute has crept like a mildew over 
his name. Respectable people are cool to him; careful mothers keep 
their daughters out of his way; prudent fathers warn their sons 
against too close intimacy with him; and he is the acknowledged 
black sheep of the community, tolerated only because of his family 
and the name he bears. 

Mr. Sydney Lowe was of this kind to Milltown. No one knew 
exactly what he had done that was more disgraceful than the ordinary 
silly scrapes of youth; and it may be presumed that he had neither 
robbed a church nor committed a murder. He was the son of Colonel 
Lowe, of Cragfoot, who had married Lady Anne Graham’s daughter, 
an heiress and a personage; and the Lowes had always been among 
the first people in this little heaven of exclusiveness. Nevertheless, 
no one about Milltown cared to be much with him, and those who 
knew him best liked him least. 

Yet he was handsome and clever—too clever by half, they said in 
the town, where he had been known, man and boy, these five and 
twenty years, and never any good known of him in the time! And 
as for his handsomeness, there were those who professed not to see so 
very much in him when all's said and done, and without any reference 
to the old proverb which makes handsome is that handsome does. 
But there were others who said that he was well to look at if bad to 
do with—a fine young man, if a scamp. It was the young men who, 
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for the most part, held his good looks cheap, and the women who 
rated them high. 

’ He was one of the light-weight men, about five feet nine in height, 
supple, active, well proportioned ; with good points, such as small 
hands and feet, broad shoulders, narrow hips, and a waist that would 
have matched a French officer’s. He had a general air of smartness 
and dressiness about him, wore light gloves, perfect boots, and clothes 
of noticeable newness; and he always buttoned his coats tightly 
about him when they were coats with waists and skirts, as they gene- 
rally were, by which he showed off his points and magnified himself 
in the eyes of the Milltown womanhood. But with all this he looked 
like a gentleman and not like a snob. In features he was sharply 
cut and darkly coloured. He had a profusion of black hair that 
shone like silk and curled in multitudinous little rings over his 
head ; a broad, low forehead, olive-tinted ; long, arched brows of the 
pencilled kind above black eyes that never looked straight at men, 
though, to make amends, they had the habit of staring women out 
of countenance. His mouth was rather wide, thin in the lips, and 
curved in the lines; his chin was sharply pointed ; his face smooth- 
shaven, excepting for his well-waxed moustaches; and there was a 
great width between his ears. 

All this was very much like other people, and bore nothing on the 
surface to account for the odd kind of disesteem which hung about 
his name. Grant that he was idle, as indeed every one must allow, 
yet he had no need to work. When his father died he would have 
Cragfoot and his mother’s fortune, and come in for everything. 
Why should he toil through the best years of his life, heaping pound 
on pound, and wearing away his youth like a nobody instead of enjoy- 
ing it like a gentleman? As he was the only one to ask this question, 
he was the only one to answer it; and the answer came, as might be 
expected, in Mr. Sydney Lowe’s using his youth according to his plea- 
sure—sowing many bushels of those disastrous oats which make no 
bread for a man’s future. His father had but little influence over 
him, and what he had went the wrong way. A tyrant over his wife, 
he was a slave to his son ; and though he sometimes affected to adopt 
a bullying tone, when his liver was out of order or he had lost an 
unusually large sum on the turf, Sydney for the most part came 
off master in any collision that might take place between them. 

Colonel Lowe was a proud man with a high temper and a weak 
will ; selfish in his nature if spendthrift in his habits, and unable to 
rise above his desires. Though it would have been manifestly the 
proper thing for Sydney to have gone to school, if only to complete the 

‘ gentleman’s part of his education, his father had kept him close to his 
side ever since he left the nursery, because the boy’s liveliness amused 
him and he wanted a companion. He had only a taciturn and ailing 
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wife to whom to speak when Sydney was away, and he had long out- 
lived his pleasure in that association. So he educated his son at 
home, and prevented his making a career for himself, that he might 
fill the place of filial jester at Cragfoot, that he might boat and 
hunt and shoot, and play billiards with him when desired ; that is, be 
his plaything indoors and his playfellow abroad. 

As time went on ugly rumours, as has been said, began to gather 
round the young man’s name. Young, idle, fond of pleasure and 
loosely held, were they to be wondered at, even with all the weight of 
Milltown respectability to keep him straight? Kind friends gave 
the Colonel hints as to what was said and done; but the Colonel 
turned a deaf ear to them all. Young men would be young men, he 
said, and he would rather his son was a natural, high-spirited young 
fellow who did kick over the traces at times, provided he kicked as a 
gentleman should, than be one of those mealy-mouthed Joseph Surfaces 
who are as bad as their brothers, but are not found out because they 
are more cunning and hypocritical. Whatever then he knew of 
Sydney’s husbandry in the matter of those wild oats with which he 
was credited he kept to himself; and the lad had never been cor- 
rected of bad habits nor educated to nobler things from the time 
when, as a little fellow, he killed his pet rabbit because it would not 
learn to beg like a dog, and then tried to hide what he had done 
by stealing one of Tommy Garth’s in its stead. 

Of one thing only was Colonel Lowe determined : Sydney should 
make a good marriage. No one knew so well as himself the necessity 
for this; for no one knew so well as himself how much of his wife’s 
fortune had gone into the pockets of the bookmakers at Doncaster 
and Newmarket, and what a mere shell Cragfoot was; and in his 
own mind he had fixed on old Lady Manley’s daughter, Julia Manley, 
the heiress of Waterfield, with five thousand a year in her own 
right, and the grand-niece of a duke. To be sure, poor Julia was 
no beauty. She was a tall, angular, sandy-coloured young woman, 
with weak eyes and freckles, very good, considered clever, and deci- 
dedly silly ; but five thousand a year toa young man mainly occupied 
in sowing wild oats on his own account, and whose father has been 
a godsend to the bookmakers, will gild even weak eyes and freckles ; 
and as Colonel Lowe used to say, it really does not signify whom you 
marry! After a couple of years one woman is just like another 
woman ; but the five thousand a year remains. 

On the evening of the day when Sydney had met the young ladies 
of Abbey Holme, and had talked so much French to dear Dora, 
Colonel Lowe and his son sat by the fire after dinner, sipping their 
claret with the velvet on and cracking their walnuts as usual. 

“Who was that tall young person with the Hamley girl to-day ?’ 
asked the Colonel suddenly. 
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Sydney’s dark eyes went down. 

“That niece of Mrs. Hamley’s,” he answered. 

“That niece of Mrs. Hamley’s ?—what niece ?” 

“T don’t know exactly. A brother's child, I believe,” said Sydney, 
with indifference. 

“Which brother? There were two, Robert and Reginald,” the 
Colonel said. 

“Tam sure I don’t know. The old fellows were before my time. 
You must know more about them than I possibly can!” answered 
Sydney, concentrating all his energies on peeling his nut without a 
break, 

The truth was, both father and son knew perfectly well who Patricia 
was. It was simply their mode of fencing. 

“That Hamley girl has some good points,” said the Colonel, with 
a kind of contemptuous admission, as if he had been speaking of a 
dog or a cow; for he too, notoriously gallant to ladies, was by no 
means respectful to women. Sydney still looked down intent on his 
task, and this time made no answer. “She wants style, of course,” 
his father went on to say. “It is a good proverb, if a coarse one, 
that you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and the 
Hamley grain is not silk. Blood will out, my boy, whether it is blue 
or brown; and that Hamley girl, if a pretty thing of her kind, is of 
a low kind all the same.” 

“ She is only distantly connected with Mr. Hamley,” said Sydney. 

He, too, hated the ear which was not silk; but he ignored it in 
Dora. 

“Lucky for her. I confess I should not feel very desirous of being 
connected with a man who once held my horse for twopence, though he 
is now the owner of Abbey Holme—worse luck for Milltown! Still, 
you know, Syd, she is a parvenue, make the best of it you will. I 
own, not so bad for a parvenue, and might be made something of if 
well handled. I doubt, though, if she could ever be really refined— 
rubbed up beyond the outside.” 

“She is well bred enough,” said Sydney, seeing that his father 
waited as if for an answer. 

“Tsshe? I knowso little of her! She is long in getting a husband 
for a pretty girl. She ought to be looking about her now, I should 
say—five and twenty if a day!” 

“No; only just of age,” said Sydney hastily. 

The Colonel raised his eyebrows. “You are deep in a lady’s 
confidence, Syd, if you know her age!” he said, with a satirical 
laugh. 

“T happened to know this by chance,” answered Sydney with a 
sulky look. 

“And I remember when she came to Milltown ten years ago; and 
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she was fifteen then, I'll swear. Will you swear to your figures, 
Syd? Are you sure you have not been hoodwinked by a year or 
two ?” 

The young man laughed uneasily. “ Well, really I have not made 
Miss Drummond’s exact age a profound study,” he said half 
insolently. “Nor do I offer one, two, three, or four and twenty as a 
_ profession of faith. I said what I thought; but, faith! I may be 
wrong ; and it is of no great consequence either way.” 

The Colonel looked at him, a smile not wholly of pleasure on his 
face. “Good,” he said; “I don’t want you to get too intimate with 
the Abbey Holme people at any time. They are all very well to be 
on civil terms with. That old shoeblack understands wine, and his 
wife gives decent dinners; besides, she is a gentlewoman if a fallen 
one. But we don’t want them as friends, you know, Syd—you and 
I—we are a flight too high for that.” 

“Tt is difficult to keep on very formal terms with people one meets 
so constantly in such a small society as this,” said Sydney, throwing 
a fly. 

His father rose to it, but in the wrong way. 

“People one meets so constantly ?” he repeated with a surprised 
intonation. “My dear boy, you must be dreaming. Where, in the 
name of fortune, do we meet the Hamleys so constantly ? Why, they 
are just beginning to be noticed in the place, and are yet only barely 
tolerated. You cannot call half-a-dozen dinners in the year meeting 
constantly! And the old shoeblack has not got beyond that—and 
that’s too far !” 

“No, certainly; half-a-dozen dinners in the year do not make a 
great intimacy, as; you say,” returned Sydney, finishing his wine and 
lounging up from the table as one profoundly uninterested, not to say 
wearied of the subject. “Shall you be long, dad?” he asked. “I am 
off to smoke.” 

“Go, if you like; I'll follow,” the Colonel answered ; and Sydney 
went, yawning ostentatiously. 

When he had closed the door, his father said to himself, as he 
poured out another glass of claret: “I don’t like his manner. I’d lay 
my life there is something in the wind there. How he looked when 
I spoke of her! But he fenced cleverly, the young dog—too cleverly. 
I wish he had been franker, and so had given me a better opening. 
I’d swear I heard him call her chérie when they passed by the 
Black Lion, and did not see me in the passage; and his manner said 
as much as her face. Hamley’s cousin for my son? No, not if she 
brought a million in her skirt! Hard up as I am I'll live and die as 
I was born; and my son shall not fall below me with my consent!” 

He sat as if pondering for a few minutes; then he added, still hold- 
ing solitary counsel: “I will have them here, and then I can judge 
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for myself. After all, if he likes the girl and the old ruffian gives her 
a good dowry? But it will not be equal to Julia Manley’s. Only, if 
Syd has set his mind on her, and I have no good excuse, I, know him 
well enough; he'll marry her in the teeth of everything, and then 
there will be the devil to pay !” 

On which he drank yet another glass of claret; then crossed the 
hall and went into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Lowe was lying on the sofa, comfortably packed up and half 
asleep. 

“My dear!” said her husband in a high key. 

* Yes, Colonel!” she answered with a start. 

“T do believe you were asleep again, Matilda !” he said tartly. 

“Asleep! What nonsense! when you know I never sleep!” was 
her reply made peevishly. 

It was an old battle-ground between them, and the weapons wero 
never suffered to grow rusty by disuse. 

“T think we will have a dinner-party, Matilda,” said the Colonel, 
stirring the fire. 

“A dinner-party !” she echoed. 

“ Did I not speak plainly, my dear? I said a dinner-party ; and I 
meant a dinner-party,” returned the Colonel; the accompaniment of 
falling coals lending a curiously warlike clang to his words. 

“Yes, Colonel, certainly. Who are they to be?” said Mrs. Lowe, 
with that air of frightened submission which always irritated her 
husband. It is only fair to her to say that an air of anything else 
would have irritated him just as much. 

“Let me see. Suppose we say the Rector and Mrs. Borrodaile, 
Fletcher and his sister, the Collinsons, Dr. Wickham, and the 
Hamleys. There’s a new girl there; Mrs. Hamley’s niece—Reginald’s 
daughter I imagine she must be—the Captain never married. We'll 
have her out, and see what she is like.” 

Mrs. Lowe repeated the names. “ That makes eleven,” she said. 

“Yes; fourteen with ourselves. Seven of a sort,” said Colonel 
Lowe. “ Nobody likely to take anybody else by the throat, and two 
pretty girls as the enliveners among you old women. So perhaps you 
will write the notes at once, my dear; and John can-take them round. 
This day fortnight—January the 3rd—unless you are too sleepy.” 

“ How fond you are of saying disagreeable things!” said poor Mrs. 
Lowe in her ill-used tone, as she slowly unpacked herself from her 
comfortable nest of shawls and pillows and went shivering and tumbled 
to her davenport. 

But she dared not remonstrate. Colonel Lowe was not the man to 
sleep on a project ; and when he began to stir the whole house must 
be up and doing. It was always taking time by the forelock with him 
and striking while the iron was hot; and his thoughts and plans were 
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full-grown Minervas, matured at their birth and never needing nursing. 
So the notes were written and the servant sent out with them on the 
instant ; for all that it was a damp, dark, unpleasant night in Decem- 
ber, and to-morrow morning would have done just as well. But 
to men like Colonel Lowe servants are only animated machines who 
have to do as they are commanded, and who are not allowed the 
effeminacy of taking cold in bad weather or of feeling fatigue after hard 
work. If he had brought nothing else with him out of the army he 
had brought the habit of command; and there was not a living 
creature about Cragfoot who did not recognise the master’s hand 
when he raised it—save Sydney; and even with him there were 
conditions and barriers he could not pass; if few, yet immovable. 
And one of these was—he must marry money or he must accept 
disinheritance. 


Cuarter XI. 
DILEMMAS. 


Tue invitation to Cragfoot came to Abbey Holme just as Dora and 
Mr. Hamley were settling to their evening bézique. Mrs. Hamley 
was not playing to-night. She was deep in a quarterly article on the 
latest book of scandalous chronicles, where all the highly-spiced bits were 
extracted fenced about by an editorial padding of reprehension ; by 
which means was accomplished that feat, so dear to English respect- 
ability, of enjoying impropriety under the pretext of condemnation. 

“ An invitation to Cragfoot!” said Mrs. Hamley, with a perceptible 
sneer. “How strangely even people who should be well-bred forget 
themselves! As if Patricia or myself could possibly go out in our 
first mourning! For you are specially asked too, Patricia, though 
they have not called on you yet. Odd manners for Lady Graham’s 
daughter, to say the least of it!” 

“T do not want people to call on me, and I do not want to go out 
to dinner,” said Patricia hastily. 

“ Don’t be silly,” returned Mrs. Hamley sharply. “And don’t be 
affected. Of course you will have to go out like any other person 
when your first mourning is over. I hate these pretences of being 
unlike other people; and you are far too fond, Patricia, of posing 
yourself as something special and peculiar, and, I suppose, something 
better than any one else.” 

“TJ did not mean it as a pretence or affectation,” said Patricia. 

“ Yes, you did ; and do not contradict,” snapped her aunt. ‘“ And 
I would make you go now, only it would be absurd in your deep crape. 
And she ought to have remembered this, silly little woman! That 
eternal catarrh of hers seems to have really softened her brain.” 

Fortunately for Dora the name of Sydney Lowe’s mother was 
not mentioned. 
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“ What is all the row about, Lady?” asked Mr. Hamley in his roll- 
ing, unctuous voice, with his terminal h’s and odd mixture of pomposity 
and vulgarity. 

She looked at him with cold annoyance ; when she was displeased, 
no one was right and Mr. Hamley more often wrong than another. 
Then after a pause she told him—an invitation on the third to Crag- 
foot, for all of them ; adding, “ Of course we cannot accept.” 

“No ?” he said, dealing his cards leisurely, but dealing three instead 
of two. “Cannot Dora and I go as your representatives ?—unworthy 
ones, I admit—but just to carry the flag for Abbey Holme, and show 
the neighbours that we are alive 2” 

“If you like to make a marked division in the house, yes,” said Mrs. 
Hamley coldly. 

“Not to annoy you, Lady,” said Mr. Hamley, throwing away his 
bézique knave. 

“No, not for worlds,” echoed Dora, who had been warned by a 
touch from her partner's foot that she was to “ follow his lead,” and 
“back him up.” 

“T really do not care a snuff about it. It was only for the credit 
of the house,” said Mr. Hamley. “ Royal marriage, Dora, forty.” 

“ And I am sure I do not, dear,” said Dora, looking at Mrs. Hamley 
sweetly. “It is awfully cold too, turning out at night to drive a full 
mile !” shrugging her shoulders with a shiver. 

“To drive a full mile!” echoed Mrs. Hamley crossly ; none of these 
well-bred people had learnt the little politeness of not repeating fore- 
gone phrases. “And what of that? When we were girls we thought 
nothing of walking to Cragfoot in Lady Graham’s time. I don’t 
know what the girls of the present day are coming to with their indo- 
lence and inability to exert themselves. And you are as bad, Dora, as 
any of them.” 

Patricia looked and listened with her big eyes wide open, and her 
astonishment at this new view of her aunt’s visible on her face. Re- 
membering the frequent lectures which her own unladylike vigour had 
drawn down on her head, how her strength and hardihood had been 
counted to her as sins, she wondered where the right line was drawn 
and what was the exact amount of energy allowed before it became 
vulgarity, and where ladylike delicacy ended and reprehensible self- 
indulgence began. 

“ But Dora is too delicate to walk out at night!” she said in eager 
apology. ‘She would catch cold with the night air. Why! she does 
not go out enough in the daytime even !” 

“My dear niece,” said Mrs. Hamley in her most freezing tones, and 
with her most elaborate politeness, “oblige me by not interfering in 
matters which do not concern you. Miss Drummond and I can settle 
the business between us without your assistance. Now, Dora, if you 
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will give me a moment’s attention—that is, if you can abstract your- 
self from your ridiculous game—perhaps you will have the kindness 
to say whether you wish to go to this dinner or not ?” 

Again Mr. Hamley touched her foot. 

“JT wish to do just as you and Mr. Hamley like, dear,” said Dora 
cheerfully. 

“That is no answer ; yes or no, if you please.” 

“If Mr. Hamley likes to go”—she hesitated with an appealing 
look. Mr. Hamley, still making signs under the table, kept his eyes 
on his cards, taking no part in the discussion. 

“ Mr. Hamley can answer for himself,” said his wife, compressing 
her lips. ‘“ We will come to Mr. Hamley by-and-by. I have only to 
deal with you at this present moment. Do you wish to go to Crag- 
foot to dine on this day fortnight, or do you not? Quick, if you please; 
the messenger is waiting.” 

“If you were going, dear, I should like it,” stammered Dora. 

“But I am not going,” said Mrs. Hamley; and paused for a 
decision. 

“T think I would like it, then,” said Dora with her eyes down, 
knowing too well that the authorities whom she made it the business 
of her life to conciliate equally were in opposition, and that she must 
offend one which way soever she took. In general, like a wise girl 
who knows where the staying power as well as the real influence lies, 
she sided with the wife; but the temptation in this case was more 
than she could resist ; and an evening spent at Sydney’s home, with 
the opportunity of making herself charming to his father and mother, 
was worth a few days of Mrs. Hamley’s ice-bound manner, in her rapid 
estimate of values. Besides, there was Mr. Hamley’s heavy foot under 
the table, and she knew what that meant too. 

“You shall have your wish,” said Mrs. Hamley stiffly. “I have no 
desire to impose my sad mourning on you or Mr. Hamley. The sym- 
pathy which is not given freely from the heart is of no value in my 
eyes; and I am glad you have decided as you have done with such 
unmistakable candour. Truth is always valuable, even if unflattering.” 

Dora reddened, but said nothing. Mr. Hamley went on quietly 
with his game, but took care to score in silence, not calling out his 
declarations. They knew their world and what was their best 
wisdom. 

But Patricia, who was only honest and who knew nothing but 
what she saw, cried out in real pain: “ Oh, aunt, you misjudge her! 
Dora does care for you ; does sympathise with you! She said herself 
to me that she felt like the daughter of you both!” 

Mr. Hamley’s eyes gleamed viciously at this, now at Dora, now at 
Patricia. Dora looked inexplicably confused. Mrs. Hamley took no 
notice. She merely half shut her eyes, which made them look some- 
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thing like a cat’s, and after much unnecessary trial of pens and paper 
wrote a long and elaborately-worded note of explanation and regret 
for her own part and for that of her niece, for the necessity they were 
under, owing to their recent bereavement, of declining, but ending with 
the pleasure which Mr. Hamley and Miss Drummond had in accepting 
Colonel and Mrs. Lowe's polite invitation for Thursday, the 3rd of 
January. This she folded, directed, sealed—Mrs. Hamley did not 
patronise stamped and gummed envelopes ; and on the instant Patricia, 
who had been watching her, rang the bell unbidden. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Hamley, still with her eyes half shut, show- 
ing just a line of cold glitter between the lids, “may I ask you never 
todo that again? I allow no one to ring the bell in my presexce 
uninvited.” 

“TI beg your pardon, aunt; but I thought it would save time,” 
said Patricia. “It was getting so late for the poor messenger, who- 
ever he is.” 

“ And you are this messenger’s care-taker? J thank you for your 
lesson in humanity, though I was not aware I needed it. I have 
generally had the character of extreme consideration for others; 
but it seems we older people know nothing, and you young ones have 
exclusive possession of the wisdom and the virtue of the world.” 

Patricia rose and went over to her. She put her young, supple 
arms about the angular and well-girt body of her aunt, and laid her 
fresh face against the withered cheek efflorescent with its Bloom of 
Ninon. 

“Dear aunt,” she said tenderly, “have patience with me! I want 
only to please you, and do what is right; but I know that I blunder 
more often than I succeed. I have been brought up so differently 
from your ways that I cannot help offending you. But indeed I do 
not want to vex you. You believe that, do you not, my dear ?” 

Her grey eyes were full of honest pleading and tender wishes as 
they looked with pathetic yearning into the hard face that turned 
itself away from her caress. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Hamley irritably. She hated anything like 
a scene ; and to have her moods noticed, save by tacit submission to the 
course they indicated, was an offence she found it hard to forgive. “I 
daresay you will improve in time, child; but I must confess you are 
very trying now; and my poor brother lamentably failed in his duty 
to you. There, that will do! Don’t you see you are crushing my 
jichu? And, good gracious, Patricia, what a mess you have made of 
my cap !” 

On which she pushed her away angrily; and Patricia felt herself 
in deeper disgrace than before. _ 

When they went to bed that night Dorastole quietly into Patricia's 
room. She found her sitting, half undressed, by the — 
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window, looking at the starry sky—so much of it, at least, as she 
could see between the top of the wall and the roof of her window. 
She was not crying, as another girl might, but just wearying her 
heart out to know what it all meant. She felt in a maze to which she 
had not the clue, and where every path was wrong, every trial abortive, 
She could understand nothing; neither why she had offended her 
aunt because she had spoken the truth, defended Dora, and thought 
for the poor messenger—all of which were simple duties; nor did she 
know why there should have been such a bitter under-current about 
such a simple thing as a dinner-party ; nor why Dora—dear Dora, 
whom she so much loved—was so reluctant to say what she wished. 
And then why had she been told to hold her tongue about the young 
man they had met to-day? And who was he? As only “ Cragfoot” 
had been mentioned downstairs when this mysterious dinner was 
discussed, and as Patricia had not the smallest idea who lived there, 
the name had told her nothing. Had she heard of Colonel or . 
Mrs. Lowe, the chances are she would have made some kind of excla- 
mation which would have caused a considerable draft on Dora’s 
inventive faculties, and have necessitated a profuse coinage of her 
current change—white lies. As it was, it was all a mystery; and 
Patricia’s whole nature abhorred mysteries. 

This initiation of hers into a certain phase of life, unhappily only 
too common, was as painful as physical suffering ; and the confusion it 
was beginning to create in her mind was working infinite sorrow, and 
might in time—who knows ?—work as infinite mischief. For the most 
honest nature in the world, the most pure and crystalline, if humble, 
loving, and loyal, may be warped to doubt by the very virtues that are 
its charm. Patricia knew what she had been taught in the early days 
of her life, and her lessons and their teacher were dear; but how 
could she maintain her honesty, her candour, her sincerity, in a house- 
hold where these qualities were not only unpopular but condemned as 
sins ?—a household, too, so far superior to herself in training and 
wisdom. Was she really the only one right and all the rest wrong? 
Or was there another virtue beside those which she had been taught, 
and which must at times be supreme—the virtue of seeing wrong- 
doing without remonstrance, consenting with sinners, and sliding 
down the incline with her superiors? Humility or truth? Obedience 
or sincerity? She knew what she would have said at. Barsands, and 
what her uncle would have taught her there; but things which were 
clear then were confused now, and she seemed to know less as she 
learnt more. 

Sitting there, with her rich brown hair falling over her bare 
shoulders, and her eyes fixed on the stars with a childish yearning for 
her uncle’s spirit entangled somewhere among them to come down to 
her this night and tell her what she ought to do, she heard her door 
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softly opened, and Dora, in a dainty wrapper of blue and white 
and lace and ribbon, supplemented with an ermine cape—for she knew 
the temperature of Patricia’s fireless room—came gliding in. Her 
hair too was about her neck, very picturesque and pretty. But what 
a small amount it took to build up that magnificent structure of 
braided coils ! thought Patricia. Her own great heavy masses, which 
were three times as thick and long as Dora’s, could not be made to do 
half the work. 

Coming up to her in her graceful, gliding way, Dora said softly : 

“ Dear thing, I want to help you.” 

Patricia’s arms were round her in a moment, and the light of her 
love brightened her eyes to their old radiance. 

“You are my good angel,” she said enthusiastically. “I do not. 
think I could go on living here without you, Dora!” 

“But you really must let me teach you how to live here peaceably 
and happily, with me or without me,” said Dora; and then began her 
lisping lecture on the propriety of absolute silence and submission to 
all Mrs. Hamley’s words and ways. ‘There was no good in opposing 
her, she said. Mrs. Hamley, dear thing, was mistress, and would 
always be mistress to the end of her life; and not one of them, 
from Mr. Hamley downward, dare contradict her or hold their own 
against her. 

“ Remember,” she gave as her last exordium, “ never defend your- 
self or any one else, however unjust she may be. It is only a mood, 
and will pass if you do not notice it; for she is really a kind-hearted 
woman at bottom, though such a difficult temper to deal with. Never 
take anything on yourself without her express permission, if it is only 
the pulling down of a blind or the suggesting more coals on the fire, 
You may very likely be scolded for not pulling down the blind if the 
sun comes into the room, and for not putting more coals on the fire 
if it goes out or gets too low, but if you are you must just take 
it quietly, and pretend that you were to blame. If you do things of 
your own accord, you are sure to catch it; and it only fidgets her to 
see any one move without her permission. So, why do it? If she 
says black is white, good gracious, say it is white too! What does it 
signify? If you say, no, it is black, you make her angry and have a 
row ; and where is the good of that? In fact, you must just efface 
yourself, dear ; and whatever you think say nothing, but make your 
mind apparently the shadow of hers.” 

“Dora!” cried Patricia with unfeigned horror. “Such a life as 
that! I would not lead it if I had to die! I will do all I can to 
study and please my aunt—it is my duty—but I will not listen to her 
injustice when she is unjust without protesting ; and I will never say 
what is not true for her pleasure.” 

“Then you will never get on at Abbey Holme,” said Dora. 
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“No, I hope I never shall, if this is the only way in which I can,” 
answered Patricia stoutly. The doctrine of sham and untruth, brought 
nakedly before her, broke through the cobweb meshes of her doubts 
and set her soul clear and free. “I would rather that my aunt disliked 
me even more than she does, than that I should despise myself.” 

“Why can’t you leave yourself alone?” asked Dora, unconsciously 
touching one of the deepest problems of spiritual life. ‘“ Do what 
you ought to do—what it is only wise to do—and never mind whether 
it makes you despise yourself or not. We have to live for others, not 
for ourselves.” 

“ And we have to live to God and Truth before all,” said Patricia, 
looking up. 

The fair face heroically suppressed a smile. Patricia was so funny! 
She might be a Methodist parson talking like that; and to another 
gitl too! No kudos even to be got by it! 

“Well, you must do as you think best, of course ; say all you think 
and make Mrs. Hamley very angry, and yourself most horribly un- 
comfortable ; but I hope you will not quarrel with me, dear, because 
I am a cowardly little thing and care only to keep peace,” Dora said 
coaxingly. 

“T, Dora? In the first place, I never quarrel with any one. I 
don’t think I ever had a quarrel in my life, not even with Miss 
Pritchard, whom I did not like; and least of all could I with you! 
Dear, clever, gentle, good Dora! I think you are an angel! Why, 
I offended my aunt to-night because I could not bear to hear her so 
unjust to you—you, of all people!” 

“Which you need not have done,” said Dora a little coolly. “Iam 
used to that kind of thing from her and do not mind it. Hard words 
break no bones,” she said lightly; “and your little brush made it 
only all the worse for me.” 

“ What an unlucky girl I am!” sighed Patricia. 

“No, you are not a bit unlucky, but you are very self-willed,” said 
Dora, with an admirable appearance of not knowing that she was saying 
anything that would offend the most susceptible. 

“No! no! don’t call me that, Dora! Iam only trying to live as 
I have been taught,” cried Patricia, really pained. 

“You may call it what you like; I call it self-will, When you 
are advised again and again, as I have advised you, how to conduct 
yourself here for everybody's peace, and you will make yourself and 
every one else miserable by going your own way, what is that but 
self-will, I should like to know? At all events, if you determine to 
follow out your high and mighty line of conscience and righteousness,” 
with a little grimace, “you must expect to suffer. Martyrdom may 


not be pleasant, but it is what you go in for; so you must accept it 
patiently, remember that!” 
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“T try to be patient in every way,” said Patricia, looking at her 
with an agitated face. 

“Yes, it is all very well for you to say that you try to be this, and 
try to be that, but it is we who suffer,” said Dora, shrugging her 
shoulders. “You make us all—Mr. Hamley, poor dear Mrs. Hamley, 
and poor dear me too—as wretched as yourself, simply because you 
will not have a little common-sense and less egotism. But now I 
shall say no more. I have said all I want to say, and all you are to 
remember ; but please, dear,” passing the tips of her fingers playfully 
down the girl’s upturned face as she stood beside her preparing to go, 
while Patricia still sat by the window listening to her, “do remember 
it. And now, good-night.” She stooped her pretty little fresh face 
and kissed her affectionately. “You old goosie!” she said, as Patricia 
gave her a great hug and called her a darling; and laughing, glided 
to the door. “Oh!” she then said quite indifferently, just as her 
hand was on the lock, turning back and speaking in the tone of a 
person who has been struck by a sudden thought; “if a note comes 
for you to-morrow morning, dear, will you give it unopened to me?” 

“A note for me to be given to you?” said Patricia, in her well- 
known tone of frank amazement. 

Dora’s fair face flushed with annoyance. 

“She is positively maddening!” she said to herself. “Please, 
dear,” aloud, quite tranquilly. 

“ But why should it come to me, and not to you direct?” asked 
Patricia, looking at her with her bewildered look. 

Dora glided back to her old place by the uncurtained window. 

“Now don’t ask me any questions, there’s a dear,” she said caress- 
ingly. “It is just my little secret, and of no consequence to any one 
but myself. You will get me into dreadful trouble if you do not help 
me; that is all I can tell you; and you will do no one any harm if 
youdo. But you will help me, will you not, darling?” She laid her 
small hand on the girl’s shoulder, and looked down into the noble, 
troubled face pleadingly. 

“I do not mind, of course, giving you a note that does not belong 
to me though it may be addressed to me,” said Patricia, distressed, 
disturbed, uncertain. ‘“ But if Mr. Hamley or my aunt sees it, and 
asks who is my correspondent, what am I to say? You see I have 
no letters; and there is no one to write to me excepting Gordon ; and 
Icannot hear from him yet for two months or more. So they will be 
sure to ask ; and then what can I say ?” 

“Say? Anything! That it is from Miss Biggs, the dressmaker.” 

“T cannot do that,’ Patricia answered gravely. “I have never 
told a falsehood in my life, and even far you, Dora, much as I love 
you and much as I would do for you, I cannot begin now!” 

“And how do you expect to get through the world, if you will not 
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help a friend with a harmless little white lie like this?” said Dora, 
indignantly. ‘And you, who make so much fuss about your loving 
people so much, and your loyalty to them! It is perfect nonsense, 
Patricia, setting yourself up as so much better than any one else, and 
pretending that you are too good to do the things we all have to do!” 

“Don’t be angry, Dora,” said Patricia humbly. “There are very 
few things that I feel sure of now—fewer, a great deal, than I did 
three months ago !—but this I do know, that it is mean and cowardly 
to tell falsehoods for any purpose whatever. Even if I ought to hold 
my tongue, as you say I should, and let people think I agree with 
them when I do not, I am sure I ought not to say what is not true.” 

“Then you will betray me ?—for the note will come!” said Dora, 
very pale. 

* No, I will not betray you, Dora. I could not do that at any 
cost. But neither will I tell a falsehood to screen you, if there is 
anything you do not want known.” 

“Well, leave it to me, you tiresome girl!” said Dora after a 
moment’s pause, and speaking more ill-temperedly than Patricia had 
imagined she could speak. “I shall know better than to trust to 
your friendship for me another time; but as I did trust you this time 
you must not tell of me, and I will do the best I can. You have 
promised you will not betray me ?” earnestly. 

“T will not,” the girl answered, as if she had been taking an oath. 

“Then I will trust to my own brains for the rest,” laughed Dora; 
her good-humour returned with the scheme that had occurred to her, 
and, nodding to Patricia gaily, she slid out of the room and nearly 
ran against Bignold as she was leaving Mrs. Hamley for the night. 
If she had, that virtuous female would have told of her next day, and 
Aunt Hamley would have administered a lecture on collusion which 
would have had more words in it than meaning. 

This night it was, when, safely locked in her own room, Dora in- 
demnified herself for the suppressions and vexations of the day by 
crying a little when she got to bed, and saying half aloud, shaker 
with fear and repentance, “ How I wish I had refused and never 
done it! It was too bad of him to make me, when he knew what was 
at stake !” 











Lamartine. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 


“IT was born,” says Lamartine in the opening of his charming 
Memoirs, “in the very midst of the French Revolution—a time of 
passion, folly, and fury of parties on all sides. My first recollections 
are of a father in prison; of a mother a captive on parole in her 
house, under a revolutionary guard; of the songs of the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
and the ‘(a Ira’ sung in the streets, and echoing, as it were, the 
anguish in the bosom of the families around us; of the dull thuds 
which followed the strokes of the guillotine in our public squares ; of 
the march of half-scared troops all day long on the highways. I used 
myself to sing the songs I heard others sing, poor little unintelligent 
echo that I was of a world into which I had just entered amidst smiles 
and tears !” 

The Lamartines were an ancient and noble family of Burgundy. 
The father of our Lamartine, a younger son, married the daughter 
of M. de Roys, Comptroller-General of the Finances of the Duc d’Or- 
léans. Most exquisite and touching is the picture which Alphonse 
has bequeathed us of his mother ; beautiful, gentle, pious, charitable, 
devoted to her children, a perfect pattern of every womanly virtue : 
and that this picture is not the highly-coloured effusion of filial love 
is proved by the fact that even unto the present day (or at least until 
recently), according to the testimony of a contemporary writer, her 
memory is fondly cherished at Macon. 

During the fury of the Revolution the grandfather and grand- 
mother, both over eighty years of age, and the father but a few 
months wedded, were dragged from their homes and cast into prison. 
The son has told us very beautifully how the young wife with her first- 
born infant took up her abode in a garret overlooking the prison, an 
old convent in Macon, and how, by the connivance of a friendly jailer, 
the husband was confined in a room at the top of the building which 
commanded a view of that garret window; how the unhappy pair 
could thus exchange signs with each other, and by-and-by, by means 
of a bow and arrow, letters; how on her knees she begged mercy of 
the proconsul of the Convention, how she softened the heart of the 
fierce republican, and how, probably owing to this, her husband was 
forgotten until the fall of the Terrorists opened his prison-doors. 

_ By astrange good fortune every member of the family escaped the 
guillotine. 
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Alphonse was born at Macon in the year 1790; but his childhood 
was passed at Milly in a quaint old building, half chateau, half farm- 
house, a portion of his father’s small heritage, upon which the Revo- 
lutionists had left indelible marks of their patriotism, i.e. destructive- 
ness. Here Monsieur and Madame de Lamartine passed the greater 
portion of their lives, and here their children, one son and five or six 
daughters, were born. ‘heir income was a very modest one, only 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year. Alphonse has bequeathed 
us several delightful sketches of this home life, and of the simple 
manners of provincial France of the period. Here are two winter 
pictures : 


“ The evening is closing in; the doors of the little country house are 
shut. The bark of the house-dog outside gives notice from time to time 
of any strange step. A sharp autumn shower rattles against the panes 
of two low windows, while the wind, blowing in gusts through the 
plane-trees, and sweeping their branches towards the outside shutters, 
produce that melancholy whistle which we sometimes hear in a great pine 
wood before a storm. The room I am describing is large, but nearly bare 
of furniture. At the bottom is a deep alcove, in which stands a bed. The 
curtains of this bed are of white serge edged with blue. This is my 
mother’s. On four wooden chairs at the foot of the bed rest two cradles. 
They contain my two little sisters, who have been asleep for a long time. 
A cheerful fire of pine logs crackles on a stone hearth beyond, with a white 
marble chimney-piece, of which the revolutionary hammer has broken the 
arms in the centre, together with the flewrs-de-lis ornaments on each side. 
Even the iron plate at the back of the fireplace has been turned inside out, 
because it bore on its surface the arms of the king. The ceiling is of old 
wooden beams blackened with smoke. There is no carpet or inlaid parquet, 
only square unvarnished tiles, and these broken in a hundred places by the 
heavy hobnailed shoes of the peasants, who had made this room a dancing- 
hall during my father’s imprisonment. No paper or hangings of any sort 
adorn the walls. You see that the plaster is broken away in many places, 
showing the stone of the outside wall, just as a torn frock would display a 
little beggar child’s legs. In one corner is an open piano with different 
pieces of music (among the rest, Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s‘ Divin du Village’) 
scattered over the instrument. Near the fireplace, in the middle of the 
room, is a little card-table, of which the green baize cover is all marked 
with inkstains and with little holes in the stuff. On the table flare two 
tallow candles in two silver-plated candlesticks, which throw a little light 


and a great many flickering shadows on the whitewashed walls of the 
room.” 


Here follows a description of the personal appearance of his mother 
and father, which space will not permit me to give, as I cannot refrain 
from quoting the following charming description of a primitive life 
which seems to be centuries distant from us of to-day : 


“Then” (that is, after the vintage) “ began the spinning of the flax and 
hemp in the evenings at home; or else the cracking of the walnuts, which 
was the last gay work of the season for the villagers. The mistress of the 
house, by the light of a rustic lamp called a creuse-yeux, gathered round the 
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large kitchen table, children, servants, visitors, and neighbours. The men 
went to the cellar and brought out huge sacks of nuts, of which the husk, 
already half rotten, was easily detached from the shell, and threw them on 
the floor. Every one, armed with a hammer, set to work on a heap of 
rich fruit before him, to crack the nuts carefully, and take out the kernel 
(if possible entire) and put them in little heaps, either for sale or for the 
oil mill. Gay laughter and innocent conversation echoed from one end of 
the room to the other, and made the work seem like play. When all was 
done, dancing began, and generally continued till midnight. 

“It was the same with the weaving of the hemp and flax, which used to 
occupy the winter evenings in the great barn until the tow merchants 
came round and bargained for the long hanks of yarn and vegetable silk, 
the product of which was the gain of the wives and daughters and women- 
servants of the house, and often served to keep them in clothes altogether. 
We used to take our share in all these works with our servants and 
peasants, as was the custom in those primitive days. The presence of our 
gentle mother was a check on any light or improper word or action; for 
she had won the respect and love of the whole neighbourhood.” 


Sometimes the family passed the whole year at Milly, but more 
frequently the winter months were spent at Macon, where, after a 
time, Monsieur de Lamartine purchased a town-house. 

Such were the scenes among which Alphonse was reared until the 
eleventh year of his age, the period at which he was sent away to 
school. He received his education principally at the celebrated Jesuit 
college at Belley, on the borders of Savoy, where he won the brightest 


laurels of scholarship. When Napoleon dispersed the Jesuits, he 
returned home. 

His parents were greatly influenced by the wishes and opinions of 
M. de Lamartine’s brothers and sisters, from whom they had great 
expectations, more especially for Alphonse, whose future fortune was 
largely dependent upon their good will. These magnates were in- 
tensely proud and intensely Legitimatist, consequently their prejudices 
would not permit the young man to go to the bar or to serve the 
Bonapartist government in any capacity. Thus, during the autumn 
and winter following his return from college, he remained idle and 
melancholy beneath the paternal roof. 

Being ardent, dreamy, poetical, of course he fell in love. The 
object of his passion was a very pretty girl of his own age, with whom 
he read Ossian, and to whom he wrote Ossianic verses—replied to in 
the same strain—under whose chamber window he used to wander in 
cold winter nights to catch a glimpse of a white hand waved responsive 
from the casement. One bitter snowy night they met in her father’s 
garden, she descending from her window by means of a ladder which 
he had brought with him; they seated themselves upon a snow- 
covered bench, very shy, very embarrassed, when lo! before they 
could utter the tender thoughts that trembled upon their lips, their 
téte-a-téte was suddenly interrupted by the barking of Alphonse’s dog, 
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who unknown to him had followed his master. This put the lovers to 
flight. The escapade was discovered, and it was thought desirable 
that the young man should break the association by a journey to 
Italy. 

Ttaly has ever been the dream of his life; he embraces the idea 
with enthusiasm, and starts for Leghorn in company with a newly- 
married couple, relatives of his mother’s. After a time they return to 
France, but Alphonse, now alone, goes on to Florence, and thence to 
the Eternal City. His travelling companions are Davide, a then famous 
singer, and a youth whom Alphonse supposes to be his son. Upon 
their arrival at Rome, the three lodge at the same inn, and to his 
great surprise our hero discovers the supposed youth to be a very 
beautiful woman, one of Davide’s company. 


“Camilla” (such was her name), he tells us, “ knew the town by heart, 
and used to take me at the best hours for seeing this beautiful city—the 
morning under the stone pines in the Pincio; the evening under the shade 
of the grand Colonnade of St. Peter’s; by moonlight in the solemn en- 
closure of the Coliseum; and in the glorious autumn days to Albano, 
Frascati, or the Temple of the Sibyl, echoing with the foaming cascades of 
Tivoli. Camilla was bright and gay, like a figure of eternal youth amidst 
these vestiges of bygone times; she danced on the tomb of Cecilia Metella; 
and while I was sitting dreaming upon a funeral mole, her beautiful voice 
echoed through the Palace of Diocletian. In the evening we returned to 
the city, our carriage full of flowers and fragments of marbles, and rejoined 
our old companion, Davide, who took us to finish our day in his opera-box.” 


The fair singer, he adds, had no feeling for him beyond a brotherly 
liking, nor did his own affection, spite of her beauty, pass beyond that 
limit. 

When Camilla and Davide depart, he is again alone ; he falls in 
love with a beautiful artist named Bianca Boni, by whom he is very 
scornfully treated. In the autumn of 1811 he departs for Naples. 
He has given a very graphic picture of the impression produced upon 
him by the sudden transition from the sombre stillness of Rome to 
the bustle of this gay city. 


“ The effect was magical,” he says. “ Rome was a monastery, Naples the 
garden of Eden. Nature and man seem to have combined to produce this 
most perfect spot. The grotto of Pausilippo, where you pass through 
utter darkness to find on the other side the green plain of Pozzuoli and 
the azure bay of Baix; Virgil’s tomb, where the old poet seems to sleep 
under his laurels to the lulling tune of the sea-waves; the ten thousund 
villas which crowd the Chiaja; the never-ceasing noise and bustle of the 
Via di Toledo; the royal palace and its terrace; the theatre; the market- 
place; the different cries and costumes of the men, women, and children 
selling fish upon the shore; the monasteries and church steeples; the 
religious habits mingled with the peasants’ dresses ; the beautiful country- 
house of the king rising like a white phantom from its groups of cypresses 
and Italian pines; another palace, like the Reine Jeanne, jutting its 
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bistre-coloured rocks into the sea; Vesuvius soaring above all, with its 
light cloud of smoke, like a priestess playing with the coals of her censer ; 
add to this a sun without a cloud filling one’s heart with gladness, and a 
sky of the deepest ultramarine.” 


His mother has sent him letters of introduction to a M. de la 
Chavanne, the director of the tobacco manufactory, at whose house he 
by-and-by takes up his abode. 

Among the young girls employed in the manufactory is one named 
Graziella, who is given him for an attendant; she is the daughter 
of a fisherman of the island of Procida, and is destined to produce a 
lasting impression upon the young man’s life and genius, and to be 
immortalised by him in prose and verse. He thus describes her in 
Procitanian costume : 


“On her feet she had little yellow slippers without heels, of which the 
leather was finely embroidered in red and silver; her blue stockings 
seemed not to be knitted but woven in some kind of bright stuff. A woollen 
petticoat with a multitude of fine plaited folds, and of a dark yet bright 
brown shade, fell to her feet ; a bodice of green velvet cut square, and made 
into a point both before and behind, revealed her neck and bosom, both of 
which were modestly covered by a chemisette of fine lace and embroidery 
closely buttoned down the front. The sleeves and waistcoat were trimmed 
with rich braiding and embroidery, and are alike for rich and poor. The 
head-dress, except on a journey, consisted of nothing but a profusion of 
raven black hair, rolled in a thick cable round the head, like a living turban. 
Her throat and ears were ornamented with a beautiful necklace and ear- 
rings of Greek workmanship, and of very fine gold, the pendants of which 
clicked like the little bells of a horse in a circus. The blushing face of the 
child revealed a mixture of shame and bashfulness, partly with the con- 
sciousness of her own beauty and partly with the sense of our appreciation 
of it.” 


He goes away with Herr von Humboldt, the diplomatist, on a tour in 
Calabria. - When he returns Graziella has disappeared, leaving a note 
behind her. It runs thus: “ From the moment you departed I felt I 
could no longer stay ; I shall never see thee again.” And the paper is 
blistered with tear-marks. She has returned to her home. ‘Thither, 
after a little while, he follows her in company with a friend named 
Virieu. In all his writings there is no more beautiful episode than that 
(in his ‘ Confidences ’) which describes his life upon the lovely Grecian 
island, where, amidst the primitive inhabitants, lapped in the soft luxury 
of the delicious climate, he forgets for months, home, friends, and the 
artificial world to which he belongs. His days are passed idly floating 
upon the sunlit waters of the Mediterranean, or beneath the shadows 
of the trellised vines—a few books and Graziella for his companions ; 
the nights are spent wandering upon the sea-beat shore beneath the 
burning constellations of the southern heavens, his whole soul steeped 
in the soft love-breathing languor of the perfumed air. How dangerous 
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such a companionship to two young hearts, but more especially to hers, 
and he is so handsome, se gentle, so refined, so different to the associa- 
tions by which she is surrounded! One stormy night her father’s 
boat, although it has been drawn up on the strand, is beaten to pieces 
by the waves; the family’s sole means of support is thus destroyed. 
While they are bemoaning their hard fate Alphonse and his friend 
put their small stock of money together, and, without a word of their 
intention, depart to seek for a trim-built vessel to supply the place of 
the wreck. The joy and gratitude of the poor people when, without 
a word of preparation, the boat is brought round opposite their cottage, 
may be imagined. Sometimes, after dark, their guest reads to them. 
One night he selects ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ They listen to the sweet 
pathetic story with tear-streaming eyes. Graziella holds the lamp, 
absorbed, spell-bound, drawing closer and closer to the reader as the 
interest rises, until her breath fans his cheek. He breaks off in the 
middle, reserving the catastrophe for the next evening. They entreat, 
implore him to proceed, but he is inexorable. The following night 
they gather round him in eager expectancy. When he comes to the 
catastrophe, their deep, convulsive sobs fill the hut. The next day 
they move about solemnly, mournfully, as under the shadow of death. 

A young fisherman, well-to-do, becomes a suitor for Graziella’s 
hand. The proposal excites in her only horror, and when her parents 
grow peremptory she disappears from her home. They know not 
whither she has fled ; the island is searched, for a time in vain. At 
length Alphonse finds her in a religious cell, her beautiful hair cut 
off, and in all but a dying state from fasting and weeping. At length 
his mother writes to his friend Virieu, who has returned to Naples, 
for an explanation of the suspicious life he is leading at the island. 
Virieu comes over and almost drags him away, leaving Graziella heart- 
broken and senseless in her mother’s arms. 

He returns to Macon. Soon afterwards a traveller brings him a 
letter ; it is her last farewell. She survived his departure but a few 
days; her last thoughts had been for him. In one of his sweetest 
poems, which bears her name, he thus describes the spot that contains 
the ashes of this pathetic love-story : 


“‘ Sur la plage sonore ou la mer de Sorrente 
Déroule ses flots au pied de l’oranger, 
Il est, prés du sentier, sous la haie odorante, 
Une petite pierre étroite et indifférente, 

Aux distraits de ’Etranger ; 
La Giroflée y cache un seul nom sous gerbes, 
Un nom que nul écho n’a jamais répété. 
Quelquefois cependant le passant arrété ; 
Lisant l’Age et la date en écartant les herbes, 
Et sentant dans ses yeux quelques larmes courir, 
Dit, ‘ Elle avait seize ans! c’est bientét pour mourir.’” 
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The memory of this hapless love sinks deep into his heart, and de- 
velops into morbid, Byronic melancholy, out of which by-and-by will 
come poetry, Byronic in its beauty and sadness, to stir the heart of 
Europe. Ah, why did he not remain in that beautiful island, make 
Graziella his wife, turn fisherman, and forsake for ever the cold arti- 
ficial life of what is called civilisation ? What to him are the people 
of this petty provincial town? He and they are divided by gulfs as 
impassable as though they were separate creations; they have no 
ideas, no sympathies in common. With them to be a perfect whist- 
player is to attain the summit of earthly genius. And to mingle with 
and pander to these soulless beings ; to lead this idle listless life upon 
which no prospect dawns, he has forsaken that glorious land of eternal 
sunshine, those simple, kindly people, and condemned that gentle 
heart to death. ‘My God!” he writes, “I have often regretted that 
Iwas born. I have often wished to fall back even into nothingness 
rather than advance through so many falsehoods, so many sufferings, 
and so many successive losses towards that loss of ourselves which 
we call death.” 

Such is the common wail of genius in this nineteenth century. 
There is no such burden to the song of Homer and Virgil, nor to that 
of Tasso; not even to that of Dante, certainly not to Chaucer’s nor 
Shakespeare’s. These men of an older age enjoyed life with a more 
cheerful and robust philosophy: “Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we may die.” But the thought cast no sadness over the 
feast ; they were content to take life as it is; they felt the sorrow of 
to-day, but anticipated not the woe of to-morrow; when unafilicted by 
any extraordinary trouble, the mere sense of animal life was happiness. 
Death cast not his shadow before him in those days. But the morbid 
preponderance of the intellectual over the physical which characterises 
the poetical temperament of our own time robs the world of its glad- 
ness. Over the sunlit earth, teeming with the life of summer; over 
the noble forms of men, over the beauty of women, the dark angel 
ever sits brooding. All that we hold for dear and beautiful is but a 
masked corruption, dust and ashes, to be swept intoatomb. Fatal 
truths all, but imparting a morbid tone to thought if the mind be 
ever dwelling upon them. Symptoms of disease, marking perhaps 
the first stages of the world’s decay. 

There seems to have been a constant struggle going on in Lamar- 

- tine’s mind between the real and the ideal. He was sentimental 
rather than passionate. In spite of his love romances there was an 
element of coldness in his nature which, while it preserved him from 
error, degenerated into fastidiousness. “It was not,” says a contem- 
porary writer, “so much a woman that was necessary to Lamartine as 
Eve before the serpent, perfect, divine, immaculate in all things.” 

Tortured by bitter memories; consumed by a restless, ambitious 
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spirit that could find no field for action by a morbid imagination that 
fed upon its own moody melancholy; a solitary wanderer among 
the wild romantic scenery of Burgundy—thus passes away another 
twelvemonth of his life. Then he goes to Paris, plunges into the 
excitement of gambling, contracts heavy debts, from which perils he 
is rescued by his devoted mother, who wins him back to his home 
once more. 

Hope at length dawns in the young man’s dark horizon. Paris is 
occupied by the Allies, and Louis the Eighteenth is proclaimed. Al- 
phonse dons the white scarf and departs to join the King. His father 
presents him at Court, and he is enrolled in the royal body guard. 
After remaining at Paris for some time, he removes into garrison at 
Beauvais. There he resumes his old solitary wanderings, and begins 
writing those poems known hereafter as ‘ Les Méditations Poétiques.’ 
His favourite resort is a deserted vineyard, where he reclines in 


“ A hollow formed by the furrows and shaded by the vine leaves, where 
I had made myself a little seat invisible to all eyes. I used to gather the 
leaves round me, breatyjng in their sweet aromatic smell, and wishing for 
nothing else on earth. Sometimes the shade of Graziella under the vines 
of Ischia came before me and fell upon the open book. ... These hours 
were spent either in sorrowful remembrance of the past and in tears, as a 
well-known face seemed to rise up before me which was engraven for ever 
on my heart; or in writing disconnected verses to her memory, in which 
my grief was mingled with remorse; or in dreaming of the future, on the 
threshold of which I was then standing.” 


He returns to Macon on leave, and by-and-by comes the news that 
“ Napoleon has escaped from Elba, and is marching with a handful of 
troops across the mountains to Grenoble.” He hurries back to Paris. 
“The town,” he says, “ was in a strange state of dumb consternation, 
like a place where there is but one feeling.” But the cries of “ Vive 
le Roi!” which follow the King to the Chamber of Deputies next day, 
seem to him “like the oath of the whole nation.” He rejoins his 
corps; finds them full of zeal, willing, like himself, to die for the 
King. The enthusiasm is general. Paris will be buried under her 
ruins rather than yield! Fidelity to the Court spreads throughout 
the population. Every one enrolls himself as a volunteer. They will 
meet the usurper on the plains of Villejuif. But, alas! when the day 
which was to have been the day of battle comes, there are neither 
soldiers nor leaders; all have deserted. Nothing is left to the Court’ 
but flight. At midnight the little escort of retreating majesty com- 
mences its march from the capital. 


“ Nothing can paint the despair of the people when they saw, through 
the glimmering darkness, that the last defenders of the King were leaving 
the city. The inhabitants were crying at their doors, while their wives 
and children brought us wine and food; our own tears fell while conster- 
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nation filled every breast; curses on the Emperor echoed from house to 
house; and we ourselves knew not where we were going.” 


And so, in the silence of the night, under a freezing March rain, 
the King, the Comte d’Artois, the Duc d’Angouléme, the Duc de 
Berri, and their few adherents, take the route to Lille. “ No one spoke. 
The pride of France was humbled to the dust.” 

At Bethune the escort is dismissed, and Alphonse has to return 
home through a country which, as he recedes from the north, becomes 
more and more hostile. Finding that if he remains in France he has 
no alternative but to serve the Emperor, he passes into Switzerland. 
Here a rumour reaches him that a small army of royalists is being 
organised at La Chaux-de-Fond, under the direction of the Abbé 
Lafond. He makes various inquiries respecting this gathering, but 
cannot discover any one who has any knowledge of the fact. So he 
goes to seek the Abbé, and finds him at the village inn—“ a little man 
between thirty and forty, with a beaming face ;” to whom he imparts 
his desire of joining that army which is to fight for the King against 
the Emperor, and ends by asking the very pertinent question, “ Where 
is the army?” “The army!” exclaims Monsieur l’Abbé; “ why, it 
isI! there is no other.” ‘“ What!” cries Alphonse, “no army ?” 
“None,” replies the Abbé, smiling. “Men, after all, are nothing; it 
is the idea which is all in all; the idea is mine, and if I can persuade 
every one from here to Besancon, as I have done, that a formidable 
army has been formed upon this frontier, ready to act when the time 
comes, is it not as useful, and as much to be dreaded by the enemy, as 
if, indeed, numberless battalions were prepared to enter France to 
bear succour to the Royalists? Without money, without pay, without 
soldiers, without arms, I keep a whole province in check. Stay with 
me, we shall be two instead of one; and when the Emperor has been 
defeated by the armies of Europe, we shall have been believed to have 
led a general insurrection, and the east of France will think that 
their deliverance is owing to us.” 

But Alphonse is not to be persuaded by the Abbé’s eloquence. He 
now takes up his abode in a boatman’s house upon the borders of 
Lake Leman. Here, amidst 


“Nature the most ideal, scenery the most perfect, solitude the most 
entire, society the most innocent and limited—a boatman and his daughter 
—a tiny room, a swallow, a mouse, a dog, a lake and an horizon, a vague 
hope of a glorious future, and a bright colouring of youth throwing its 
halo over all—this was surely everything that humanity could desire. No! 
never have I lived days that equalled those peaceful hours at Narnier. 
My spirit of melancholy could not again find such an Eden.” 


To this retreat is brought the news of Waterloo. The Empire has 
fallen. Napoleon’s power has crumbled into dust. 


“He gave himself up to the English as a prisoner,” says Lamartine, 
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«and went to die without honour or grandeur at St. Helena. There his 
life was one long parody with the playthings of power. He held more to 
the title of Emperor than to the Empire itself. He was no longer a great 
man, but only the imitation of one. His death showed us the secret of his 
life. We pity him, but only admire him by courtesy . . . he died grandly 
at Fontainebleau, only his shadow expired at St. Helena.” 


It was in 1816, at Aix, that Lamartine first met the beautiful 
Creole girl, the Elvire of the ‘ Meditations,’ the Julie of ‘ Raphael, 
the heroine of the third and last of his love romances, upon the last 
page of which death inscribed “ Finis.” 

He had hoped much from the Restoration; but his hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. It was impossible for Royalty to provide 
for all its adherents, and after three years of solicitation Alphonse 
still remained idle, living more than ever among his books, and writing 
verses which he showed to no one. The gloom of his mind at this 
time is evidenced in this passage: ‘To-day I have entered my twenty- 
eighth year, and am as faded as if I had lived a hundred. I did not 
think that it was so difficult to live.” 

A year later he makes the acquaintance of a Miss Birch, a young 
English lady; he reads to her his poems, as yet unpublished; she 
becomes fascinated both with them and the writer, whom she compares 
to Byron. They fall in love with each other. But the proud, haughty 
uncles and aunts object to the alliance, and the mother of the young 
lady, with equal pride, takes away her daughter to Italy, and so all 
is supposed to be at an end. But the young people still correspond. 
Alphonse goes to Paris, and from his personal appearance and fine 
talents is received with great distinction in the first society. 

In 1820 appeared his first work, ‘Les Méditations Poétiques.’ Its 
success was immediate and triumphant. It was eulogized by Talley- 
rand, and Chateaubriand pronounced one of the odes to be worth the 
whole of his ‘Génie du Christianisme’;* and better still, M. Pasquier, 
the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, himself a literary man, at once 
named him Secretary to the Embassy at Naples. The King sent him 
a beautiful edition of Lemaire’s ‘ Latin Classics,’ together with a 
message of the most flattering commendation, and a pension from 
the literary fund. And so, he writes, “ Life, fortune, satisfied ambi- 
tion, glory, and, above all, universal esteem and friendship burst 
all at once on the head of one whose existence had been so long 
embittered by delays which had brought him to the very verge of 
despair.” 

A few months afterwards he was united to the charming young 
English lady, and so took a wife with him to Naples. 

During the next few years his life was one brilliant success. In 
1823 appeared another volume of poems, ‘Nouvelles Méditations.’ 


* In four years there were sold forty-five thousand copies of this book. 
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The appointment to the legation at Florence followed. Upon the 
death of Lord Byron,* he wrote ‘Le Dernier Chant de Childe Harold,’ 
a noble eulogy upon the great poet’s heroic struggle for Greek in- 
dependence, which, however, in consequence of some sharp strictures 
upon the debased spirit of modern Italy, involved him in a duel with 
an Italian officer. The death of his uncle, the Abbé Lamartine, added 
a splendid estate to his ever-swelling fortune, and soon afterwards he 
received the post of chargé d’affaires at Lucca and Parma, with a 
salary increased by twenty thousand francs. In 1829 he was elected to 
a vacant seat inthe Academy without even a canvas, an unprecedented 
honour, bestowed in consideration of his having been rejected a few 
years previously. Polignac, upon his accession to the Ministry, 
offered the poet the under-secretaryship of foreign affairs; but 
although, he says, “I loved the Prince, I dreaded his policy ;” and so 
he gratefully but firmly declined the post. To the honour of Charles 
the Tenth and his minister be it recorded, that this refusal, backed as 
it had been by a speech before the Academy against that coup d'état 
which destroyed the Charter and the liberty of the press, excited in 
them no malicious resentment; and finding that he could not be 
prevailed upon to become a member of the Government, they ap- 
pointed him minister plenipotentiary at Athens. 

There fell upon him at this time a heavy affliction—the death of 
his noble mother. The blow was sudden. He had arranged to spend 
a few months with her before his departure. He had been collecting 
in Paris some splendid presents of jewellery and costly silks, and was 
just about to start for Macon when he received the fatal news. ‘I'he 
intensity of his grief may be imagined from the devoted love he 
bore her. 

Ere he could depart for Athens the Revolution of July swept away 
the throne of Charles the Tenth. The new Government desired to 
ratify his appointment, but a personal dislike to the Duc d’Orléans, 
and a feeling of loyalty to the elder branch of the Bourbons, deter- 
mined him to refuse all favours at its hands. 

In 1832, he, with his wife and only child, his idolised Julie— 
doomed never to return—started for the East. The enormous ex- 
penses of this expedition, which he conducted on a scale of princely 
magnificence, greatly impaired his fortune, and was the commence- 
ment of those pecuniary embarrassments which embittered his latter 
years, 


* The genius of Lamartine was largely influenced by the writings of 
Lord Byron, whom, says a contemporary writer, “he greatly reminds one 
of in the tout ensemble of his person. There is the same beauty of coun- 
tenance and look, the same habits of elegance and dandyism, the same 
carriage, rather stiff and English perhaps, but perfectly noble and distin- 
guished.” | 
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The East produced a marvellous but scarcely a beneficial effect upon 
his mind and imagination: from that time his poetry, formerly so 
immaculately pure, became imbued with an Oriental sensuousness ; 
his religion, learned at the knees of his pious mother, became clouded 
with Oriental mysticism and pantheism; and his political opinions, 
hitherto faithfully monarchical, assumed a democratic, and ultimately 
a republican, form. The news that during his absence he had been 
chosen representative of the electoral college of Dunkerque hastened 
his return to Europe. 

It was at the commencement of 1834 that he made his début in 
the Chamber. There was much curiosity and eager speculation as to 
whether he would incline to the Right or to the Left. He inclined 
to neither. He held aloof from all parties, declaring himself to be 
simply the champion of humanity, justice, toleration, morality. Each 
party being disappointed in not securing so brilliant an orator, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at his speech. Some called it vague, others 
diffuse, yet all were charmed with its noble and harmonious eloquence. 

During the next sixteen years his life was divided between the 
Library and the Chamber of Deputies. He took a prominent part in 
all the great debates, but there was an Optimism and Utopianism in 
all his views which greatly detracted from the weight his genius 
would otherwise have given. Hear, for instance, what he says upon 
Turkish affairs at a time when the speedy death of “the sick man” 
was considered inevitable : 


“We must assemble an European Congress, decree that instantly after 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire every power shall seize on a portion of the 
East* under the style of a Protectorate, and shall found upon the coasts 
model towns destined to relieve Europe from her exuberant population, 
and draw the natives by the magnetic power of a beneficent, equitable, and 
regular organisation to them, and insensibly to summon to her the whole 
of Asia by way of conversion. . . . In twenty years the measure I propose 
will have created prosperous nations and millions of men marching under 
the xgis of Europe to a new civilisation.” 


In 1847 he published his celebrated ‘ Histoire des Girondins.’ It 
appeared at a time of great political ferment; to young France it 
sounded like a trumpet-call to revolution. A magnificent historical 
romance, rather than a history pure and simple, in which facts are 
‘subordinate to effect, truth to description; the gorgeous hues of a 
poetic imagination suffase alike the heroes of the National Assembly 
and the murderers of the Commune ; the impracticable theories of the 
‘Girondists are elevated to the sublimest heights of political specula- 
tion; even the terrible Danton and the detestable Robespierre are 
depicted in colours that fascinate even while they repel. The book 


_* To France he would have given Syria, to England Egypt, to Russia 
Constantinople. 
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was in all hands, read by all classes, excited fanatics to emulation, 
and undoubtedly hastened on the events of ’48. 

To trace the causes which led to that third overthrow of the 
monarchical power comes not within the scope of the present article. 
Lamartine refused to take any part in the Reform banquets, and held 
aloof from all plots and cliques. He says that he considered them 
too vague in their object; that it would have been repugnant to his 
nature to throw himself into a mixed opposition without a common 
cause, to walk in company with his opponents to some unknown goal. 
He was not prepared to go to the extreme lengths of the parties by 
whom these demonstrations were organised. Although he regarded a 
Republic as the desirable and inevitable development of free institu- 
tions, he was averse to violence, and would have preferred that repre- 
sentative royalty, provided it respected liberty, should continue, to use 
his own words, “during a sufficient length of time to enable it to 
achieve its work of preparation and transfer.” 

On the 19th of February the ministry declare from the tribune 
their firm determination to put down, by force if necessary, the great 
Paris banquet, which is appointed to take place upon the following 
day. Carried away by excitement, Lamartine, who, while disapproving 
“of the system of agitation pursued in the banquets, could not tole- 
rate the humiliation of a submission dishonourable to liberal opinion,” 
makes a violent and threatening speech, which at once compromises 
him to the revolutionary party. By daybreak the next morning every 
approach to the capital is lined with soldiers. An accident brings 
about an émeute, and within a few hours the King has abdicated and 
fled from Paris. 

Shall there be a Regency under the Duchesse d’Orléans, or shall a 
Republic be proclaimed? is the now all-important question. Lamar- 
tine decides the point in a most powerful and eloquent speech. “I 
have no preference for this or that form of government,” he says. 
“All that I wish is, that the forms, whatever they may be, should be 
progressive, and that they should ever keep neither in advance nor in 
arrear of the foremost rank of the people, but at the exact level of the 
ideas and instincts of the age.” He goes on to show that neither the 
great proprietary body, which is devoted to Henry the Fifth, nor the 
middle classes, whose interests will be imperilled during the long 
stormy years of the minority, nor the masses, who are opposed to all 
royalty, will give the Regency any cordial support. “It will be the 
people’s Fronde, containing popular Communist and Socialist elements 
in combination. Society, defended only by a government of scanty 
numbers, will be overthrown to its very foundation, without a chance 
of defence. The people, tranquillised, perhaps, this evening by the 
declaration of a regency, will return to the assault to-morrow to 
snatch a fresh concession. You will only have enough left of the 
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throne to irritate the sentiments of liberty, and not enough to restrain 


them.” 

Such were some of the cogent reasons which he urged in favour of 
a republic as opposed to a regency. ‘The republic is proclaimed 
amidst the frantic enthusiasm of the dense crowd which fills the 
Chamber, and Lamartine becomes the mob-god for an hour. 

But while these debates are going on within all without is anarchy 
and disorder. In a few hours law, order, government, society, have 
crumbled to atoms and fallen into chaos. The streets are filled with 
thousands of savage triumphant insurgents, blood has been spilt 
already, and the taste is maddening them for more. Socialist, Com- 
munist, Red Republican demagogues, are everywhere rousing the 
passions of the silly herd to delirium, urging them on to massacre 
and universal destruction. Under their influence furious masses 
invade the Chamber, interrupting the council with furious cries, and, 
ravening for murder, point their guns at the very men who are 
pleading for the Republic. 

The first necessity is to form a provisional government, and after a 
brief consultation, in the midst of deafening uproar, the names of the 
new ministers are proclaimed. They are, Dupont de l’Eure, Lamar- 
tine, Arago, Marie, Garnier Pages, Ledru Rollin, Cremieux—and 
Louis Blanc as one of the secretaries. Each man chosen represents 
some particular shade of public opinion, and the announcement of each 
name is received with enthusiastic cheers by its particular followers. 

The self-appointed Government at once proceed to the Hotel de 
Ville through the raging sea of people, beneath a canopy of pikes, 
rusty muskets, swords, bayonets fastened upon long poles, cutlasses, 
daggers, brandished by arms scorched with powder and stained with 
blood, amidst hideous scowling faces mad with fury, amidst acclama- 
tions, threats, murmurs. As many of these terrorists as can find space 
follow them into the Council Chamber, leap upon the seats with 
frenzied yells, calling for massacre and extermination. In vain do the 
ministers entreat for silence to consult together ; each moment the din 
increases. As quickly as, with fair words, they rid themselves of one 
mob, another takes its place from the streets below, incited on by the 
Red Republican leaders, who are furious at the thought of the resto- 
ration of order. Cries of “ Death to Lamartine! Lamartine’s head!” 
resound on all sides, although a few hours before he had been hailed 
by these very people as their chosen champion. Unarmed, undaunted, 
he stands before them, addresses them, and presently by his eloquence 
converts their fury to applause, sometimes even to tears. Scarcely 
has he returned to his colleagues when a new surge is cast up by the 
foul demagogues, and again he has to speak, to calm, to subdue. And so 
it goes on for hours until his clothes are torn to ribbons, until his voice 
becomes almost inarticulate, until he is almost prostrate with fatigue. 
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At last even the insurgents grow weary, and slowly disperse. 
At four in the morning, after sixty hours’ toil, he goes home to 
seek a little rest; as he wends his way through the silent streets, 
past the scattered watch-fires beside which repose sleeping groups, 
he meets knots of four or five men wearing caps edged with red, 
and red ribbons in their button-holes, talking earnestly together. 
These men are the leaders of the Reds. These signs augur ill for the 
morrow. 

The auguries are fully realised. By dawn the next morning an 
enormous multitude gathers upon the square and quays of the Hotel 
de Ville as far as the Bastille; red flags, made of any materials they 
could lay hands upon, wave above their heads, and each one wears 
fastened upon his dress some fragment of the same colour. Ragged, 
attenuated-looking creatures, mad with drink, brandishing weapons 
and blindly slashing at friend and foe, demand that the tricolour shall 
be pulled down, and the red banner hoisted in its place as the ensign 
of the Government. In spite of the numbers and fury of the mob, 
which threatens instant death to all who shall oppose its will—in spite 
of the sympathy of several of his colleagues and the timidity of others— 
Lamartine firmly refuses to accept that emblem of anarchy, and with 
the tricolour waving above his bare head calmly faces the insurgents ; 
he is greeted with wolfish howls, but he will be heard, and again his 
eloquence subdues the savages. But, alas! they retire only to give 
way to others yet more furious. Shots are fired; deafening cries of 
“A la lanterne with this Government of traitors!” resound on all 
sides. Mounted upon a broken chair, surrounded by a few faithful 
citizens, he in vain attempts to make himself heard. Muskets are 
levelled at him. Eight or ten ruffians, mad with brandy, rush towards 
the group, blindly dashing about their naked weapons, which the 
courageous citizens grasp in bundles like sheaves of corn ; their swords 
graze his hand—another moment, and he will fall, pierced by scores 
of weapons. Suddenly there springs from the crowd a mendicant of 
colossal stature; he is clothed in rags; his feet, arms, head, and chest 
are bare; his long hair, matted with straw and dust, floats on both 
sides his face ; his eyes are moistened with tenderness and luminous 
with enthusiasm ; his face is stained with blood which still flows from 
a wound in his cheek; he stretches out his arms towards the orator, 
calls him the father of the people. “ Let me kiss his hand!” he cries. 
“Oh, listen to him! follow his counsels! Strike me, but do not injure 
him! A thousand times will I meet death to preserve this good 
citizen to my country!” He rushes to him, clasps him in his arms, 
covering him with his blood. 

It is the turning-point of the revolution ; the impulsive Parisians are 
awed, subdued by this strange scene ; Lamartine’s eloquence completes 
the effect. He says himself that to this mendicant he was indebted 
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for his life, and France for her banner. He never learned his name, 
never saw him again from that hour. 

Order now begins to be slowly re-established, thanks chiefly to the 
Garde Mobile. The establishment of this force was due solely to 
Lamartine. One of the most dangerous elements of the mob was the 
youthful vagabondage of Paris, boys from twelve to twenty years of 
age. While reflecting upon this danger, it suddenly occurred to him 
that it might be converted into an element of safety. Obtaining the 
consent of his colleagues, he at once issued a decree ordering the 
enrolment of twenty-five thousand of these youths into a Garde 
Mobile. The youths themselves embraced the idea with enthusiasm. 
“Tt was destined,” he says, “to save Paris from disorder during four 
months, and to preserve society in safety during the fifth month of 
its existence.” 

In the Constituent Assembly ten departments elected Lamartine as 
their representative. He was one of the five members of the Execu- 
tive Commission, and during several months was enormously popular ; 
but the vigorous part he took in suppressing the insurrections of 
April and May lost him the favour of the mob, turned the Assembly 
against him, and placed the supreme power in the hands of Cavaignac. 
He was afterwards nominated for the Presidency, which honour (?), 
however, after mature deliberation, he had determined to decline, even 
before he was aware that only a comparatively few votes had beer 
recorded in his favour. With the coup d'état of 1851 ended his poli- 
tical career. Louis Napoleon once made secret overtures to him to 
join his Government, but he refused. 

Although he was too much imbued with Optimist and Utopian 
theories to be a practical statesman, France owes a deep debt of gra- 
titude to the memory of Lamartine; but for his energy and heroic 
courage the Revolution of 1848 would probably have rivalled in 
horror its predecessor of ’89; the Reds would have triumphed, and a 
gecord Reign of Terror would have devastated the land. To him, and 
to him alone, Paris—France—owed its safety. 

The remainder of his life was devoted entirely to literary pursuits. 
In 1849 appeared his ‘History of the Revolution of 1848,’ one of 
his finest compositions, and a really valuable historical record of the 
events in which he played a foremost part. The authenticity of the 
narrative, except in a few minor points, has been fully confirmed by 
contemporary evidence. In the same year also appeared ‘ Les Confi- 
dences, a series of glimpses of his earlier life. The ‘History of the 
Restoration,’ the ‘ History of Turkey, and his novels, ‘ Genevieve, 
‘Raphael,’ ‘Le Tailleur de pierre de Saint-Point,’ &c., followed in 
rapid succession. 

He was an indefatigable worker, and wrote with great rapidity. 
Dumas fils relates that he arrived at his residence at Saint-Point one 
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morning before eight o'clock ; he found him in a little pavilion in the 
park, writing hard at the ‘ Girondists,’ Picking up the leaves that 
lay scattered about, he counted them; there were forty-five, the work 
of that morning. He never re-read his MS. ; as fast as each leaf was 
written it was cast upon the floor, frequently unnumbered ; from hour 
to hour his wife came in, quietly gathered the leaves, put them in 
order, and corrected them. 

In 1863 Madame de Lamartine died, and thus he was left wifeless 
and childless. 

For some time previous to his death his health was prostrated by 
paralysis. But at the beginning of the year 1869 his friends could 
perceive that the end was coming fast. It came on the 28th of 
February. 

Slowly he passed away, without a murmur, and with a smile upon 
his lips. His attendants could not say when his soul took flight. 
It was some time afterwards that this silence, which each moment 
grew deeper, struck fear to the heart of the watchers. “He is no 
more!” said one. No one replied. All knew it already. 

The Emperor decreed a state funeral at the national expense, but 
his last wish being that he should be carried to the grave without 
pomp or cortége, the idea was abandoned. He was buried at Saint- 
Point, in the vault with his beloved mother. 

His friend Ulbach thus describes the funeral : 


“Imagine a whole country in mourning. Nature veiled with snow, as 
if a bright and virginal decoration were necessary to the poet of chaste 
loves. A special service was celebrated in the Church of Macon, then a 
procession across seven leagues of country. At each league it was met by 
deputations of the communes, and of the clergy of each parish, who 
brought tributes of prayer and benedictions for the soul of him who had 
done as much for the poor as he had given gratification to the intellectual. 

How many were we in all? Perhaps two thousand. All friends of 
happy years came to salute this house of Saint-Point, now closed for ever. 
All whom that great genius, so familiar to all, had smiled upon came to 
bid a last adieu to that extinguished breath, that departed soul.” 


The character of Lamartine, with all its virtues and all its faults, 
is revealed in the history of his life. Asa statesman he must rank 
very low, being simply a theorist; but his errors were those of a noble 
mind filled to overflowing with pity for the suffering and the oppressed. 
As a writer he stands in the foremost rank of French authors. His 
style is glowing and picturesque, his powers of description are mar- 
vellous, his poetry is the most poetical in the French language; of 
all her writers he has the most soul ; as a story teller no one is more 
charming ; his faults are a strong tendency to the inflated and the 
exaggerated, to a morbid sentimentalism which too frequently sinks 
into bathos and emasculation. He is, above all others, the poet of 
women. 
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Like all Frenchmen, intense egotism was one of the prominent 
errors of his character. This fault was redeemed, however, by so 
many noble and shining qualities, that it almost disappears in their 
lustre. He was the soul of honour, the bravest of the brave, the most 
generous of men. Pages could be filled with anecdotes of his gentle- 
ness of heart and boundless charity. The emoluments which he 
derived as a member of the Provisional Government he distributed 
freely and unasked among the poor authors of Paris, and the letters 
which accompanied these gifts doubled the obligation. Sunday, his 
only holiday, was devoted to charity; his doors were open to all who 
suffered, who were in want. All who came, whether known or un- 
known, he greeted with extended hand, with kindly smiles and words, 
to soften the bitterness and humiliation of their position. “I am 
dying of hunger,” one day wrote laconically an unknown. “I have 
five hundred francs, they are yours with all my heart,” wrote back 
Lamartine. “If I had a hundred francs I should be truly happy!” 
exclaimed a poor author in his presence. “Here are a thousand,” 
answered Lamartine, giving him the money. Only the revenues of a 
prince could sustain such munificence. For years before his death he 
was overwhelmed with debts, and reduced to comparative indigence ; 
but the divine impulse of charity remained as active as ever. He 
was saving up to buy himself a little pony-chaise to take the air in; 
he had gathered just a thousand francs, when a poor woman who 
lived in the neighbourhood came to him with a piteous tale: her 
goods had been seized by a hard-hearted creditor, and homeless desti- 
tution stared her in the face. “How much do you require?” he 
asked. “A thousand francs,” was the answer. ‘There was a mo- 
mentary struggle, and then he went away, fetched his little hoard, 
and placed it in her hand. 

The man who could do these deeds wasa Curist1an. No higher nor 
rarer praise can be bestowed upon him, for generations frequently 
pass away without producing one such. 








Horace without his Coga. 


Satires, IT, i. 


A Draocur. 


H. Some think my satire’s fiercer than is right, 
Blame it as rash, and charge my words with spite ; 
Bid me reflect that every creature feels, 

And though its head be weak can use its heels ; 
Inform me that the age will not endure 
The thrust which hits because its aim is sure; 
And that it takes the very worst offence 
When what it hears conveys no doubtful sense : 
While others speak of it as vapid rhyme, 
The feeble echo of a bygone time. 
“ This kind of verse,” such friendly critics say, 
“ Was all the fashion once, and had its day ; 
Pope, Dryden, Johnson, Churchill, wrote it well ; 
Were polished, strong, sonorous, forcible : 
Such stuff as this reminds one of a mill, 
Which spun its yarn last year, and spins it still. 
With Walker’s aid, a thousand verses might, 
Of such a kind, be ground ’twixt noon and night.” 
Now, tell me, * * *, what must I do? 

_ Advise. 

P. Give over writing. 

H. What! do you 
Bid me abandon verse ? 

2 Of course. 

H. *T were best, 
Assuredly, but I should get no rest. 

I cannot sleep unless whate’er I think 
Is midwived by the aid of pen and ink. 

P. Not sleep? A thousand methods may be found 
By which to make your slumber deep and sound. 
Read Bain’s ‘ Emotions,’ Browning’s latest rant ; 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ Swedenborg, or Kant; * 
Listen to sermons, speeches, bumble-bees ; 

Like Gladstone, labour hard at felling trees ; 
Work a bicycle, join the Alpine club, 
Ride a high-stepping horse, or row a tub; 
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Dine late, drink copious draughts of mellow port: 
These remedies and others of the sort 

Will all your thoughts in deep oblivion drench, 
And make you snore like Tories on their bench. 
But if, by frenzy overmastered quite, 

This itch, this passion, forces you to write, 

Then, like the Laureate, try your hand at praise, 
Extol the deeds of Arthur’s golden days, 

Turn baseless legends into sounding verse, 

Tickle the public’s ears, and fill your purse ; 

Rail at the mob, and welcome, if you will, 

But hint that chivalry is living still ; 

Address, with pious reverence, as did he, 

“‘ The silent father of our kings to be.” 

H. Truest of friends, I wish I had the skill ; 

The power is wanting, though I feel the will. 

Not every man can venture on the theme 

Or versify what Mallory could dream, 

Or write of “ splintering spears,” and “hard mail hewn,” 
Of fields with “ brands” and “ hollow helmets” strewn, 
“Shield breakings,” “ samite,” and “ black-hooded” dames, 
And “ thundersmoke,” and “ wings of gold,” and “ flames.” 
Or bring knight-errantry to life anew— 

The thing which Don Cervantes overthrew. 

P. Seek then a modern subject for your lays, 
And let the world resound with Gladstone’s praise ; 
Extol the tact and taste his colleagues show, 

From courteous Ayrton up to gentle Lowe, 
How wise, how just, how winning are the men. 
Here is unequalled matter for your pen. 

The task is easy, if the writer tries ; 

Dryden could flatter, Pope could eulogise. 

H. Whene’er the chance occurs I will not fail. 

Just now, I fear, the topic’s rather stale. 
This maxim’s true: That man alone succeeds 
Who never speaks until his audience heeds. 
The public must be taken at the nick ; 

Coax it unwisely, and the beast will kick. 

P. But this is better than in stinging verse 

To make your victim smart, and earn his curse. 
To rouse the wrath of sycophants, to brave 
The deadly malice of the branded knave. 
Satire’s a dangerous weapon, man, to touch ; 

They who employ it use it overmuch. 
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Fick up a bar of iron all a-glow, 
You burn your fingers while you scorch your foe. 
Nay, those you have not singed foresee their fate, 
And recompense your power with cordial hate. 
H. What shall Ido? Does not a reverend seer 
Gather good profit from a boundless fear ? 
If he is harmless, why am I attacked ? 
The sane are not more spiteful than the cracked. 
This man delights in foxes, that in game: 
Of fifty men, no two are just the same. 
Whatever be the numbers of mankind, _ 
So many different characters you'll find. 
I imitate (with whom I cannot cope) 
The polished couplet of the sprightly Pope. 
A better man than either you or I, 
He wrote as if his books were sitting by, 
As if the thoughts which issued from his mind 
Safe in their trusty hands were his to find ; 
Whate’er betided, verse was still the source 
Whence flowed his wit, its polish and its force. 
Thus the whole life and spirit of his age 
Shows like a picture in his vivid page. 
This man I follow always, but I strive 
To wantonly attack no thing alive ; 
My rapier can be sheathed. Why draw it out 
While neither knave nor blockhead prowls about ? 
Let rust devour its edge and dim its sheen, 
I shall not quit my ease to make it keen. 
But if a man provoke me, understand 
He’d better clutch ten hornets in his hand. 
I give him warning, for the town shall know, 
How I can use it when I find a foe. 
P. Attorneys still exist who speculate 
On costs for libel ; this may be your fate. 
Another rogue, who finds his withers wrung, 
-- May vent the secret poison of his tongue ; 
The critics of some slashing smart review 
May take revenge for what they know is true ; 
In ambush lurk, from ambush slyly spring, 
Puff like an adder, like an adder sting. 
You may be over-confident, the wise 
Shrewdly avoid the creatures they despise. 
H. Aye, Nature, Darwin tells us, moulds the fice, 
And forms each gesture which denotes the race. 
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When danger threatens, violence is near ; 
All seek, he says, to frighten those they fear. 
He must be right, 1 fancy, if you doubt, 
Look at the facts which bear the maxim out. 
Wolves show their teeth, and bulls decline their heads, 
The fearful skunk persistent perfume sheds. 
Why, if an instinct did not guide their acts 
And make them keenly sensitive to facts ? 
So Palmer, when he murdered friend and_,wife, 
Avoided clumsy bludgeon, tell-tale knife, 
(A wolf will never raise his heels to smite, 
A bull will never bark, or grin, or bite,) 
Acted a sedulous, a loving part, 
And poisoned each of them with perfect art. 
Not to be tedious, if a calm old age 
Expects me, and a lengthened pilgrimage, 
Or death should suddenly, before my sight, 
Rise, the black phantom of life’s shortened light, 
Rich, poor, in England, or, if Fate command, 
The venturous settler in some foreign land— 
Whatever shapes my life or guides its course, 
Write on I will, and write I must, perforce. 
P. Young man, I warn you; think what you provoke. 
A mighty statesman never makes a joke, 
And won't forgive one ; if you're over-bold, 
You'll have to live, believe me, in the cold. 
The Tory hates and wrongs what he suspects, 
The Whig complete subservience expects. 
Think for yourself: the one will persecute, 
The other say, he does not follow suit. 
Decorous dullness is the thing that pays ; 
This earns the pudding, wit earns only praise. 
H. Why, Pope and Dryden, when they first began 
To write in this wise on the modern man, 
To strip the knave who traded in disguise, 
And show him as he is to all men’s, eyes, 
To pluck the visor off in which he went, 
Ambitious, cringing, mean and insolent, 
Found no dislike among the wise and just, 
For fools alone meet genius with distrust. 
Were they offended when the scorching verse 
Of Dryden clung to Shaftesbury like a curse ? 
Or when the blasé Hervey got his due, 
And Pope portrayed him in his natural hue, 
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Did Mordaunt or did St. John blame his rage, 
The bravest and the shrewdest of the age ? 
They galled the proudest when the case was strong, 
They scourged the nation when ‘twas in the wrong. 
Their aims were honest, public were their ends, 
Allies to virtue only, and her friends. 
But when the task was done, and well-won ease 
Led them to gossip under Chiswick’s trees, 
When Twickenham harboured many an honoured guest 
And simple food maintained its natural zest, 
How sportive were the friends, how quick the wit, 
How genial was the mirth which welcomed it ! 
How the fresh flavour of their free discourse 
Heightened the charm of life, and gave it force! 
If Pope has passed away, the facts survive, 
The subjects of his satire are alive. 
Chartres and Cibber are the types of men 
A little pains may find them out again. 
So, as the human species has increased, 
The race of dunces has not wholly ceased ; 
Grub Street has lost its authors, but a band 
Of folks like them has settled in the Strand ; 
Lintot and Curll have vanished long ago, 
But their successors flourish in the Row. 
Nor Cumming nor Teiresias can deny 
The truth of this unvarying prophecy : 
The theme for satire never can be stale, 
The crop of knaves and fools will never fail, 
As long as greed and ignorance are rife, 
And diamonds blaze upon a broker’s wife. 
Enough ; the little wit I call my own, 
No matter whether natural, borrowed, grown, 
Was nurtured on the wholesomest of food, 
The constant converse of the wise and good. 
Whatever it may lack in verve and force 
No man alive can vilify its source. 
Malice is shrewd, at least before it bites ; 
"Tis a poor cur to him who turns and fights. 
I hope you don’t dissent. 
Fr. I don’t define ; 
The warning’s general, and it is not mine. 
The danger, as I think, is mighty clear: 
The law is very just, but very dear. 
You overstep it; well, the case is tried, 
And Hawkins prosecutes. The fact’s denied, 
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The jury’s stupid. 
H. 


, If I justify 
And Cockburn’s on the bench. 
A I don’t deny 
If such a wise and righteous judge were there, 
(You recollect Regina versus Eyre ?) 
Tn such a case perhaps “ the cur” might fail, 
And use his shambling legs to hide his tail. 
Epwix Heron. 
November 1873. 











Manners and Customs in China. 
CHINESE DOMESTIC LIFE. 


“Or course you will stay on Shameen?” said a friend of mine one 
day in Hong Kong, as we discussed my journey to Canton, distant 
about a day’s voyage by the Pearl River. She further explained to 
my interrogation that Shameen was a few acres‘of island rock ceded 
to the British by China after the taking of Canton; and although 
the rest of the city is open to foreigners, it is yet considered the 
correct thing to live on Shameen, which is as far removed from any 
converse with Canton as St. James’s from St. Giles’s. The “ of course” 
in the sentence quite decided me not to stop on Shameen. I wanted 
to study the Cantonese, and not the Shameenese. Thus it fell out 
one evening at sundown, under a ruddy after-glow, which transformed 
the scene to the resemblance of the last tableau in some delusive 
pantomime, I was ushered into my Chinese abode at Canton, over an 
arched bridge, which I attained from some outbuildings or structures 
—I scarcely know what name to give them. The bridge spanned— 
or rather failed at the last extremity to span—a creek or one of the 
fifty branches of the Pearl River in which Canton is situated. Arrived 
at my side of the bridge, I had to make a good spring to land ona 
balcony of my house, one of the many with which all Chinese habi- 
tations are adorned. 

The only other entrance (except for birds or fish) were some very 
shiny steps upon the other side of the dwelling, submerged at high 
tide by the Pearl River. Here the fish swam in, and were frequently 
stranded. They were “mud fish,” of a peculiar flavour, but delicious 
eating. The birds entered through the apertures for doors and 
window frames, for with actual doors to open and windows to shut 
the Cantonese dispense themselves. They place a large screen before 
the doorway, which gives privacy sufficient for their need. The 
window-sashes are closed either by a sort of jalousie or thin matting. 
They do not surround their domesticities with the same mystery and 
secret precautions with which we envelop these proceedings in Europe. 
Human nature, they argue, has to sleep, and here is the mat upon 
which it stretches itself. Why conceal it? It also wants to eat, and 
it satisfies its appetite, no matter how many eyes are gazing. Tella 
Chinese cook you are hungry, and he will immediately fetch his fire, 
his cooking utensils, his provisions, and cook under your very nose. 
He has no idea of concealing his operations in some far-away back 
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regions, yclept kitchen. He squats down anywhere, makes a fire on 
or in anything: a basin, dish, pan, or pot—there is no limit to his 
invention. He will cook in the middle of the street, or in the centre 
of his guests ina restaurant. Upon one occasion, when on board a 
junk, I observed a man cooking his own and his neighbour’s food for 
days together in a tub, and an earthenware saucer containing the 
charcoal. Wonderful creatures they are, these despised Chinese, with 
a deftness of finger and ingenuity and patience unsurpassed by any 
nation under the sun! To return to the bridge of the willow pattern 
architecture, by which, as I have said, I entered my dwelling. The 
first thing which took me by surprise and completely overwhelmed 
my senses was the variety of odours, smells, stenches, scents which 
assailed me in the various chambers—no, that is a misnomer; I do 
not believe there is such a thing as a chamber in China. But different 
localities, such as north, south, east, and west of my domicile, were all 
characterised by different smells. For instance, crossing the bridge 
and the verandah contiguous, I was fain to shudder under an effluvium 
which penetrated my whole being with the unmistakable essence of 
putrid fish. 

Escaping from this with the utmost celerity, and resolving to give 
it a wide latitude for the future, I hurried southward. Here wasa 
compartment which, besides six window apertures, three door ditto, 
had two large square holes in the ceiling, which I ascertained were 
for admitting a ladder to ascend into the attic. I was once more 
permeated with a delicious sense of breathing existence in an atmo- 
sphere redolent with perfume of spices wafted, it might be, from 
Araby the Blest. So it seemed to me, after the nausea of the bridge 
apartment. Here I pitched my tent, or, to speak more literally, 
my blankets, mats, pillow, wraps, and general belongings; and here 
presently arrived my cook, and commenced operations upon a young 
pig which he was about to roast in my bed-room. It would have 
taken a long time to make him comprehend my objections, but fortu- 
nately I had a factotum, undertaking the multifarious duties of valet, 
chambermaid, courier, interpreter, footman, chair-bearer, seamstress, 
laundress. Aa-Sing was his name, and he was the most valuable 
servant I ever had ; and only for the difficulty of his tail, which would 
have caused continual merriment in Europe, but which Chinese have 
an insuperable objection to cut off, I should have imported him. Poor 
Aa-Sing! his only fault was, as a clear-starcher he used to starch my 
stockings, and if I had had a new bonnet, he would have contrived his 
best to make it look exactly like the old one, such a positive dislike have 
Chinese for any change whatever. If you like a feather in the front 
of your hat, they say, wear it there, of course; but what reason can 
you have for placing it at the back next month, or at the side the 
following year? But upon other matters apart from millinery 
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Aa-Sing and myself were of one mind, and we soon hoisted the cook 
elsewhere; for here was a space which smelt deliciously, and to have 
this perfume commingled even with the odour of roast pig seemed a 
profanation. The cook went off grumbling, and whether he took 
himself on to the bridge or the steps I was not interested to know, but 
I believe he burnt the pig out of spite. The front of my house over- 
hung the Pearl River, and was overshadowed by an immense gnarled 
tree, whose roots might have been in my bed-room, or parlour, or 
verandah, for aught I could discover. Although I studied the intri- 
cacy for many a day, I never found out from where it drew its 
sustenance. It burst out from the walls and stones in all directions, 
flourishing green, bright, and cheerful, and useful too, for I often 
caught by its branches to steer myself on to the landing when 
entering my house from the river side, which I usually did. It was, 
I understood, a sacred bé tree of Buddha, and as there was a temple 
hard by, it was just possible that the mother root had her domicile 
of origin in the holy precincts—such a distance do these trees ex- 
tend, and so peculiar are they for growing ostensibly without soil. 
Through its leafy shade what a wondrous scene was presented to me! 
To a person with eager susceptibilities and keen, observant faculties, 
the first entrance into China proper is enough to cause temporary 
aberration of mind. All the senses are suddenly attacked by such 
outrageous incongruities—novel sensations which in his philosophy 
he has never dreamed of. He is induced to doubt the intelligence 
he receives through them—to believe rather that he is dreaming, 
champagnised, mesmerised, illusionised in some way. 

Having already seen the greater portion of the earth’s surface, I 
was yet taken quite aback by the startling contrasts and marked 
differences. Still more wonderful must appear these singular features 
to one accustomed to a narrow margin of men and things. The very 
mountains and hills on the Pearl River stood out in such unwonted 
outline, that I had constantly to place my fingers on my eyes to give 
them the chance of correcting any optical delusion they might have 
made. Moreover, the olfactory nerves are constantly on the in- 
quirendo. Pish! fangh! What on earth is that? Surely nothing on 
this planet ever smelt so badly! Cologne, with its thirty-six different 
stenches, is a bower of roses as compared with Canton. Yet more dire 
perplexities await the auricular organs. They are so barbarously 
tested, that they come to the point of doubting their own sanity, so 
terrible are the discordant sounds which clash and jangle on the 
tympanum. The Chinese talking is a series of hard sounds, jerks, 
digs;and snaps. The sneezed aspirates S, T', Z make one’s flesh creep 
Quarrelling is indescribably overpowering, and makes ene’s blood— 
though no coward—curdle to water, so ferociously bitter are the 
shrill sounds emitted. Yet still there is a more terrible ordeal to 
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come—Chinese music. It is simply odious and revolting to every 
feeling of harmony, melody, sympathetic cadence, or dulcet sound of 
any description suggested by musical nature. It is nasal, screeching, 
yowling, mee-mawing, wailing — every sound excruciating to ears 
refined. ‘Two tom cats encountering on a midnight prowl, are faint 
though truthful illustrations of that fearful rending of the air. Add 
to that an enraged turkey-cock viewing red, an indignant gander, 
two pea-fowls, and a bewildered donkey, doubtful about most things 
in life and his next supper especially, and you will have the chro- 
matic scale of Chinese music. Whether Chinese are endowed by 
Providence with sonorous bass voices, sympathetic baritones, or thrill- 
ing sensational tenors, I do not know: I never heard anything but 
falsetto, and that of the most agonizing quality—more or less husky, 
more or less shrill. 

Having once obtained a pied-d-terre in Canton, I was enabled 
through the kindness of British merchants and residents to be intro- 
duced to some of the high mandarins and chief families of the city, 
And once received inside the mansion, 1 had to trust to my own 
audacity and savoir-faire for my introduction to the ladies of the 
establishment, as it was not etiquette to admit gentlemen within their 
precincts. Having become familiar with Eastern manners in Asiatic 
Turkey, I did not experience the insuperable embarrassment which I 
might have done if fresh from Europe. Sometimes in these adven- 
tures it was no easy matter, I may say, to unearth the ladies—so 
many dark passages, closets, chapels, fish-ponds, bridges, corridors of 
flower-pots. I was often fain to attach myself to some feminine 
servant or child, to be conveyed to where the head wife held her 
court—usually a large hall or verandah, unless she chanced to be 
asleep in a cupboard, Once in the presence of the mandarin’s wife, 
I was received with the politeness of a well-bred gentlewoman, placed 
on the seat of honour, which resembles an English sideboard with the 
legs cut short, and peculiarly uncomfortable to sit upon, ani imme- 
diately entertained with tea and sweetmeats. There was no awkward 
surprise or embarrassment evinced at my unexpected visit. If I had 
dropped from the moon it would have been all the same; they would 
have received me with the same placidity. I was a stranger and a 
guest, and therefore must receive hospitality, and although never 
coolly reserved or distant, we always ended by becoming quite 
intimate friends. I noticed that however quietly I chanced to get 
into the ladies’ apartments, the event flew like lightning, or probably 
telegraphic fingers, through the whole feminine household, and every 
aperture through which I was visible was speedily crowded with dark 
unwinking eyes. But though they were dying of curiosity, the ladies 
receiving me expressed nothing of it. There was no hurry or flurry 
to get up a “company style”; no attempt to stow ugly articles out of 
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the way, and to look as though such dainty eyes had never dwelt 
upon aught that was coarse or vulgar. Chinese have not arrived at 
the point of civilisation which engenders “company manners.” A 
strange mysterious creature I must have appeared to them, coming 
suddenly amongst them with my sagow complexion, outlandish, 
absurdly complicated European dress, all ends and bows and fringes, 
and buttons and hooks and strings. When we became more familiar, 
and I exhibited my finery for their special delectation, their amaze- 
ment knew no bounds. None of them then had ever seen a European 
lady de pres before. They could not understand what was the use of 
ends which were not to be tied and buttons which were not to button. 
The sham amused them immensely. But what shocked them was the 
waist and definition of the figure consequent upon encircling it. They 
consider this custom of ours as outraging both modesty and health, 
and were as much scandalised at my waistband as an assembly of 
British matrons would be at the little shoe which holds in unnatural 
bonds the distorted Chinese foot. By a little ruse I got the better of 
them, for Chinese are very much smaller women than Europeans, five 
feet being more than the average height ; consequently I fastened my 
ceinture easily round any of them, except one pudgy old lady, who 
puffed and gasped, and declared she was being suffocated whilst we 
tugged at the clasp.* The variety and shape of my garments were a 
source of marvel to them, and the number a matter of contempt (yet 
I had only thirty-five, the smallest number a lady can appear dressed 
in). My jewelry they invariably pronounced bad gold! for the 
Chinese use the pure ore, without alloy, and their ornaments have 
that tender beautiful colour known as “ virgin gold.” 

Nevertheless, they had all the “ woman’s fancy ” for “trying on,” 
and it was a curious spectacle to behold a score of Chinese women 
each sporting some article of European attire, laughing and enjoying 
the fun equally with the children, of whom there was always a large 
gathering. The great dearth seemed to me to be of young ladies, such 
as would be most prominent in a European household. Here they 
were either little girls or decidedly married-looking women, appearing 
much older than they were. In fact, one rarely sees girls in China, 
unless it be the sazlor girls, They marry so young, that they appear 
to spring from childhood to maturity without any intermediate stage 
of girlhood. There appears to be no “ blushing fifteen” or “sweet 
seventeen,” no dreamy, romantic years of love and poetry, no flirta- 
tions, no balls, no picnics, no bi/lets-dowz—no nothing, in fine. The 
child has not ceased to play with her doll before she has a baby to 
dandle, and surely then her trouble begins! I never could find out 
precisely what was the great joy of a Chinese woman's life; but I 


* Upon my return to civilisation I found the fashions had returned to 
the premier empire, and the figure not tightened, but rather the reverse. 
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think it must be “dressing her hair.” This is done with an elaborate 
artistic science curious to see. This hair-dressing is the woman’s 
accomplishment ; a man would be considered quite out of place—and 
I think they are right. Their hair is invariably black, and very long. 
It is drawn back tightly from the face, and stiffened with a gum 
made from a certain kind of wood. It is piled up in a wonderful 
pyramid of bows, loops, wings, twists, leaves, flowers, rolls, all so stiff 
that they stand alone without the aid of pads, roulets, puffs, or hair- 
pins. Not a single hair is astray, the whole highly polished, or, I 
should say, veneered, which keeps it smooth for nearly a week, when 
the fabric is taken down and remodelled. “ How do they sleep ?” asks 
a curious reader. I reply, Quaker fashion, “How did our great- 
grandmothers sleep when they wore those immense busbies on their 
heads?” I presume they had a pillow made on purpose. The 
Chinese ladies have a small leather pillow, which fits underneath the 
back of the neck, and keeps the head in a settled position. Others 
have a case or box, in which they put the whole head comfortably, 
and which protects the coiffure from being disordered. It is, par ex- 
cellence, the most intricate structure that could be made with hair, 
and when adorned with real flowers and gems is both an elegant and 
imposing head-dress—when badly arranged is stiff and ungainly. I 
underwent the process of stiffening, combing, plastering, and building 
up more than once, for the gratification of my lady friends. When 
completed, my head looked like a bundle of shavings, which evinced a 
remarkably pertinacious dislike to stick up; and such an unadmirable 
colour did it assume under the varnish that it was seriously proposed 
to dye it black. On the other hand, my drawing and writing were 
highly appreciated, as these are men’s accomplishments. Few women 
are taught to read or write, whereas nearly every boy is instructed 
by the monks in reading and handling the paint-brush, with which 
they form their caligraphy. I was surprised to find in this so-called 
benighted country that even the coolie chair-bearers could read, while 
at home few cabmen were so advanced. This education is insisted 
upon by government, merely for the purposes of their trade, and not 
for any abstract idea of acquiring knowledge. If a boy displays 
quickness at his books he does not necessarily aspire to become a 
clerk instead of a coolie, as in Europe, which in the sequel would leave 
the world without manual workers at all. For it is simpler for a boy 
to learn reading, writing and arithmetic than a good trade and by 
the time the whole of the working population is educated we shall 
find ourselves, like the Americans, obliged to import labourers 
annually—but from where? Ireland cannot produce labourers for 
ever, nor Germany either, and it would be curious to see, in fifty 
years hence, Chinese coolies in England. 

There were no spinsters in China except the nuns, who dedicated 
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their virginity to Buddha. These ladies shave their heads like the 
Buddhist priests, and thus deprive themselves of the only sign of 
gender—the hair dressed @ Ja teapot. I paid them a visit in an old 
tumble-down convent, more intricate of navigation than even the 
mandarins’ labyrinth-like palaces. Yet, strange to say, into this 
nunnery a gentleman friend had the entrée. I also noticed that the 
nuns had male servants, as in every establishment in China, even 
European. For although one may obtain a woman to nurse a baby, 
or even, under pretence of tending a lady, get a woman to squat on 
the floor of a sick-room, it is very rarely you can induce them to do 
any work whatever. A nurse employed by a friend of mine refused to 
carry the baby out of doors or roll it in the perambulator, and a 
coolie had to be engaged for the purpose. The great business of the 
nuns is to do the praying for the female portion of sinners. They visit 
the sick, and perform ceremonies over them which are considered alike 
beneficial for this world and the next—a sort of Buddhist “ extreme 
unction.” These women are reared and brought up for the priesthood, 
like the vestal virgins of the Romans. 

This being the case, I could not account for their singular ugliness. 
Perhaps it was the shaven head which made them so unprepossessing, 
and which conveyed the impression, in spite of my knowledge to the 
contrary, that they were lunatics. However, they received me with 
the same gracious civility as their handsome lay sisters, and indulged 
in a thorough feast of curiosity over me. Nothing escaped them 
until they got hold of my purse, when they forthwith began to beg as 
hard for money as many religious Christian dames I wot of. “ We are 
80 poor,” argued the abbess, a little old woman, crooked, gnarled, and 
round-headed like a knobstick ; “‘ and we cannot go out to beg like the 
monks, who get so much. Look at our best image of Buddha,” she cried, 
dragging aside a battered curtain, ‘ with his head knocked off !” 

There he was, surely enough, holding his head on his lap. “ Put 
it on again,” I suggested, my organ of order being offended. 

“Tt will not stick on,” said the old abbess piteously, yet making the 
attempt, when the head niddle-noddled in a grotesque fashion. “ Why 
will you not give enough to buya new one? It was your own infidel 
cannon-balls, when the F'an Kwie shelled our city, that carried off the 
head of our richest and most beautiful Buddha! Ah! that was a dread- 
ful time! You ought to give us money to compensate us.” And the 
poor old lady clasped her hands and her long nails rattled like quills. 

In truth the convent, besides its own natural dilapidation, bore 
marks of having stood the brunt of the shelling. I asked how they 
had managed during the firing ? She told me they had crept into the 
foundations of the house and underground passages. ‘There were a 
number of girls of various ages, all with the shaven head, all being 
trained for this religious life. One, quite a little toddler, a very baby, 
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a miniature abbess, very droll to look upon, but of whom they all? 
seemed very fond. I too was obliged to indulge the little one by 
giving her some small coin, though I had scrupulous doubts that they 
would be employed to mend or fasten Buddha’s head again. Wan- 
dering through those ruined courtyards, temples, corridors, gardens, 
to note the strange, stagnant life of these nuns, I fell into a reverie 
which carried me back to a similar convent in Italy, where the nuns 
were as gnarled, mendicant, and bald (though not uncovered, for 
they belonged to the middle ages); farther still my vision seemed to 
travel, and behold two strange black figures, with coal-scuttle bonnets, 
trudging along the populous streets of London, pointed at and jeered 
by rude boys as they passed from door to door soliciting alms. The 
whole scheme of religious institutions became connected as one. The 
same principle had developed the Buddhist abbess four hundred years 
before Christ, the Italian monastery as long after, and the English 
“sister of mercy” of the nineteenth century—nature repeating her- 
self over and over again, only under different names. Yet if the 
modern ritualist sister could see herself on the same level with the 
sister of China, she would be utterly shocked at the bald pate, whilst 
the ancient Asiatic votary would be appalled by the coal-scuttle bon- 
net. Thus we make fierce wars for the length or depth of a garment, 
and shed human blood for the colour of a vestment or the placing of 
a candlestick ! 

I am sorry to have to add that these Chinese vestals, in common 
with their European sisters, are not free from the shafts of malice and 
scandal. Very naughty stories are told of them. Poor things! I 
could not help feeling compassion for them, and half regretted that I 
did not assist them to a new Buddha. For what other joy could they 
have in life, since they had no hair to dress? It may be deemed a 
direct flying in the face of Providence to cut off a woman’s hair, thus 
depriving her of one of the greatest pleasures she has in life. Look at 
the intense satisfaction of the Indian woman as she squats luxuriously, 
combing and twisting her raven locks. Look at the northern peasant 
girl as she shakes her golden wavy curls to the breeze, and sets @ 
thousand sparks of sunlight scintillating round her head. Look at 
any girl sitting before her mirror twining her glossy ringlets, as they 
whisper all sorts of tender things to her finger ends. Chignons are 
diabolical invention to deprive a woman of the natural pleasure Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon her in arranging her own hair. For it stands 
to reason that we are none of us charitable enough to take the same 
pleasure in dressing our neighbour's hair, transplanted upon our own 
heads. Acting upon the widest hypothesis, all nuns from time imme- 
morial, whose duty is to lead a life of mortification, begin by shaving 
their heads. No doubt, therefore, the image of the great Buddha 
was the sweet idol of the poor Buddhist nuns. I remember long ago 
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an old Christian nun, who was a sort of petite-mere to me, and of 
whom I was very fond in my infancy, the great object of whose harm- 
less, innocent life was the dressing and decorating of the image of the 
Virgin in a little chapel she was deputed to attend to. She was as 
avaricious for flowers, or lace, or jewels, as any belle of the season. 
She took as much care of the Virgin’s satins and velvets, mantles and 
skirts, as though she had been mistress of the robes to the Empress 
Eugenie, the best dressed lady of our day. She would beg for a new 
diadem or ceinture with the same avidity that the Buddhist abbess 
prayed for a new head to her Buddha, and was quite envious of the 
magnificent silver candlesticks upon other altars. She was a little 
crooked-backed old woman, but she had a tender heart and great taste 
in decorating, and rather piqued herself upon it. ‘“ Though others 
might be richer,” she would say, hers was the most tasteful Virgin. 
Thus a woman deprived of the natural objects of affection finds an 
object of interest in the representation of an ideal, and I verily believe 
_ that the poor old, bald, gnarled abbess at Canton had her heart broken 
when that gold and vermilion streaked Buddha’s head was shot off. 

Some Chinese compensate themselves for shaving the head by 
allowing their nails to grow to a terrible length. I noticed that 
Aa-Sing was carefully preserving one, about an inch and a half long, 
on his little finger, which did not need to be brought into play in his. 
daily occupation. He seemed quite flattered that I had observed what 
he considered a personal charm. He was emboldened to place a little 
confidence in me, and asked with considerable modesty if I would ad- 
vance him a few dollars over and above what he was entitled to draw 
of his wages—that it would be a great favour, and he should do his 
best to satisfy me, as he hoped he had done hitherto. The fact was, he 
wished to take a wife, and the money was to make up her dower 
which he had to pay to her parent. 

“Why, I thought you told me you were married, Aa-Sing!” I 
replied in astonishment, “and that your wife lived at Chan-Lon ?” 

“That is so,” he answered simply; “ but I have now an oppor- 
tunity of getting one exceedingly cheap, and such a good chance 
might never occur again. Only forty dollars, madam, and she is 
everything that could be desired.” 

“ But, Aa-Sing,” I argued, “you do not want a wife just now; 
you will soon return to your home again.” 

He reiterated the temptation of extreme cheapness, like a womar 
who sees a great bargain she does not require: “She is so cheap! so 
cheap !” 

“ What will your first wife say ?” I persisted. 

“ Hah-yah !” he exclaimed, seizing upon this faint objection with 
avidity, and demolishing it at once, “she will say it is very cheap !” 

I gave up the question and let him have the money. 

He contrived to get married, during some leisure moment of my 
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service, without inconveniencing me at all. I saw his bright little 
wife soon after, in spick and span new unmentionables and shirt, as 
blue as blue could be or as indigo could make them, and I confess that 
I had to come round: to Aa-Sing’s opinion that she was decidedly 
cheap and that he had got a bargain. Aa-Sing, in spite of the 
double encumbrance, remained as invaluable as ever, and confirmed 
my opinion that Chinese, when well trained, make the best servants I 
know. They have necessarily to be taught, and shown every act of 
European service, and that with great care and precision. Any mistake 
made will assuredly be repeated to the end of the chapter. For instance, 
if white wine were accidentally put into a claret-jug, you would cer- 
tainly get your sherry in a claret-jug for the future. My host one 
day, from laziness, put brandy into a sherry decanter. It was fatal 
from that time forward. We regularly had brandy served after soup, 
in spite of grimaces, exclamations and invectives of all kinds. Under 
my front verandah, as I have mentioned, ran the Pearl River, now 
floating my boat high enough for me to avoid the treacherous glutinous 
steps, anon ebbing, and leaving me a dainty draught of mollusca. This 
river is a study of human life unparalleled in Europe. Its numerous 
branches and creeks encircle and intersect Canton; meeting, dividing, 
spreading, like a lady’s crochet pattern, each slip of water floating its 
quantum of boats of every description, from the warlike junk bristling 
with cannon, to a diminutive cockle-shell, where a mere baby paddled 
its own canoe. Chinese children are both waterproof and drowning- 
proof; I therefore disbelieve the libel that so much infanticide is com- 
mitted by casting babies into the rivers, persuaded as I am that at no 
age would a Chinese infant consent to drown. Thousands of sampans 
are plying their oars or lying to, the homes of large families who pass 
their whole lives on that slender plank. The water baby opens its 
eyes upon the sampan, passes its watery youth there, is damply married 
there, and not unfrequently goes from thence to a watery grave. Half 
a million of people are estimated to live upon the water in Canton 
alone; and there is in China and Cochin China what may be termed 
a water population, who live exclusively upon the rivers, even though 
their boats never stir from the same spot. I believe it would be pos- 
sible to find a Chinese Jand-sick, as in contrast to our sea-sickness. 
These people rarely go ashore. Their occupation is on the water, their 
shops are floating. They earn their living as conveyances for men 
and material, like the Venetian gondolas, which they most resemble 
in construction though not in colour, and are often sculled in the same 
manner. They are inhabited, like a dwelling, frequently, by two or 
three generations. The family sleep under the awning and in the 
hold, thus forming a two-storey house. If any member goes on shore 
it is the man ; he may be a coolie, a water carrier, a fish vendor ; or 
keep a small shop; whilst his wife, mother, grandmother, children, 
man the boat. I have seen mere babies steer like any coxswain. There 
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are to be seen the pretty sailor girls special to China. They are bright, 
saucy, robust-looking lasses; their black glossy hair cut short across 
the forehead, and tied up in a knot or plait behind. They wear 
neither shoes nor stockings, and their pretty little feet and ankles are 
among the most beautiful and attractive objects in Canton. They not 
only rowed, and sculled, and steered on that complicated mesh of craft, 
but managed their boats upon the wider portions of the river with 
the same agility as a man. ‘his is one of the specialties and remark- 
able features of Canton, and of what, for lack of a better word, I must 
term the “ upside-downness” of Chinese life. You find the men em- 
ployed as chambermaids, laundresses, seamstresses, embroideresses ; 
whilst the women are sailors and boatmen. And thus it is throughout ; 
there is scarcely anything which they do not do the reverse of us. 
In salutation the Chinese shakes his own hand instead of his visitor’s. 
In paying respect he puts his hat on, instead of taking it off. The 
very houses seem inside out. Wherever we begin at the top, they 
commence at the bottom. Their signboards are perpendicular instead 
of horizontal. Their ideas are also very much upon the same reverse 
scale. What is felony in Europe—plurality of wives—is highly proper 
in China, in fact a mark of distinction; and concubinage no more a 
sin than it was in the days of Solomon. In fact, in households where 
I visited, I could not find out that it implied any disgrace. , These 
women probably belonged to a lower class, at least, than the first wife, 
who is always of suitable rank. The only difference was, that she had 
not been carried home in state by her husband’s relatives, which is 
the only marriage ceremony; and possibly he had got her without 
dower, she not having near relatives to exact it. But she eats the 
same, and her children share the benefits with the rest. She would 
not have as much authority as the upper wives, but her position had 
no opprobrium or degradation attached to it. Suicide also is reckoned 
perfectly honourable and justifiable if circumstances seem to demand 
it. Cross roads or refusal to bury would be deemed absurdities in 
China. Thus, it is night in one land, it is day in another, and what 
is crime in one hemisphere is virtue in another. Our world is a queer 
place turned topsyturvy. 

To return to the wonderful river and the boats. They seem of 
endless variety ; some, all covered, making a sort of travelling hotel, 
like the Dutch trekschuiten, or Egyptian Nile boats. They are the 
railroad cars of the country, like the American Pacific line. You are 
boarded, lodged, travelled, for so much per diem. They are gene- 
rally manned by twenty or forty rowers, or polers, for many of the 
rivers are so shallow that poling and even pushing become neces- 
sary. The passengers are jammed in together like sardines (oil not 
excepted), unless there chances to be a mandarin on board, when he 
would invariably monopolize the boat with his wives and his retinue. 
Some of these boats are stationary, and serve the purposes of hotels 
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restaurants, &c. There are also boats painted and decorated in 
the most gorgeous style, and tastefully adorned with flowers ; whence 
they are called “flower boats,” literally a floating garden. They 
have, in fact, the same reputation as the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, or Vauxhall in London. There is also an amount of feasting 
done, and at night they are brilliantly illuminated with a myriad of 
tiny Chinese lanterns, which give them a fairy-like effect. Issuing 
from them may be heard the sounds of revelry, of laughter, and the 
shrill falsetto whine called music, far into the early hours of morning. 
The Chinese enjoy themselves by night. All their feasts and festivals 
are kept through the night, generally by moonlight; and although, 
when poor, he exists on a farthing’s-worth of rice a day, yet when 
riches accumulate he becomes the most luxurious of sybarites, indulges 
freely in the most recherché delicacies of the table, like any Roman 
voluptuary becomes corpulent and phlegmatic. 

Invited to a grand Chinese dinner, the hour named was 11 a.m. and 
the locale a boat. Having heard much of the obnoxious stuff I should 
have to eat, and been duly cautioned that I should be ill for at least a 
week afterwards, I intimated to a medical friend that I was about to 
“dine & la Chinoise,” and should probably require his services that 
evening. He gave me the prescription, “Take a very little of each 
dish, and take a very long time about it.” Of the latter I had no choice, 
for we began at eleven and did not conclude until half-past five. I 
felt a little squeamish bu: was not actually sick, and the doctor said I 
had the digestion of a horse. 

To enumerate the dishes we ate and the prices paid for them would 
seem fabulous. We commenced with tea and finished with soup. 
Some of the intermediate dishes were shark’s fin; birds’ nests brought 
from Borneo (costing nearly a guinea a mouthful) ; fricassee of poodle, 
a little dog rather like a pig, except for its head; the fish of the 
kouk shell, an elastic substance like paxwax or indiarubber, which you 
might masticate but could not possibly mash; peacock’s liver, very 
fine and recherché ; putrid eggs, nevertheless very good ; rice, of course ; 
salted shrimps; baked almonds; cabbage in a variety of forms; green 
ginger; stewed fungi; fresh fish of a dozen kinds; onions ad libitum ; 
salt duck cured like ham, and pig in every form, roast, boiled, fried ; 
Fouchow ham, which seemed to me equal to Wiltshire. In fact, the 
Chinese excel in pork, but Europeans will rarely touch it, under the 
superstition that the pigs are fed on babies. Of course a pig will eat a 
baby, if it finds one, as it will devour a rattlesnake, but that does not 
prevent us eating American bacon, where the pigs run wild in the wood, 
and feed, from choice, upon any vermin they can find. When in the 
Southern States I got two magnificent rattlesnakes, and my pigs ate them 
both. That did not prevent the pigs being eaten in their turn; and I 
think I would as soon eat transmutation of baby flesh as of rattlesnake, 
especially the rattle. But I believe the whole to be a libel. The Chinese 
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are most particular about their swine, and keep them penned up in the 
utmost cleanliness and comfort, rivalling the Dutch in their scrubbing 
and washing. They grow whole fields of taro and herbs for their pigs, 
and I do not believe that one porker in a million ever tastes a baby. 
About two o’clock we rose from table, walked about, looked out of 
window. Large brass bowls were brought filled with hot water, and 
towels. Each one proceeded to perform ablutions, the Chinese washing 
their heads. After which refreshing operation we resumed our seats, 
and recommenced with another description of tea. Seven different 
sorts of samshoo we partook of, made from rice, from peas, from 
mangoes, cocoa-nut ; all fermented liquors ; and the mystery remained 
—that I was not inebriated. Perhaps it was following the doctor’s 
advice, the length of time which elapsed, and the small quantities, 
The samshoo was drunk warm, in tiny cups, during the course of the 
dinner. The whole was cooked without salt, and tasted very insipid 
to me. The birds’ nests seemed like glue or isinglass; but the cocks’- 
combs were palatable. The dog meat was like very delicate gizzard 
well stewed—a short close fibre and very tender. The dish which I 
fancied the most turned out to be rat ; for upon taking a second help 
after the first taste, I got the head, and I certainly felt rather sick 
upon this discovery. But I consoled myself by the remembrance 
that in California we used often to eat ground-squirrels, which are 
first cousins to the flat-tailed rats; and travellers who would know 
the world must go in boldly for manners and customs. We had 
tortoise and frogs; a curry of the latter was superior to chicken. We 
had fowls’ hearts, and brains of some bird—snipe, I think. We had 
chow-chow of mangoes, rambustan preserved, salted cucumber, sweet 
potatoes, yams, ¢aro, all sorts of sweets made from rice, sugar and cocoa- 
nut. Every dish was separate. And the soup which terminated the 
repast was surely boiled tripe, or some interior arrangement, and I 
wished I had halted a little time ago. The whole was eaten with chop- 
sticks, or a spoon like a small spade or shovel. The sticks are made 
into a kind of fork by being held crosswise between the fingers. 

I was the only lady—for it is not the usage for the sexes to meet 
together in society—I dined with the ladies, and was crammed in the 
same way, but with a larger admixture of fruits, sweets and tea. Rice 
is the substitute for bread, and poultry and pork for mutton and beef; 
though occasionally there is mutton and goat; beef very rarely, except 
for Europeans. The greater part of my time was spent upon the rivers ; 
and a wonderful life it was. I went into all the back streets or creeks, 
and, with my five senses on the alert, examined everything I could. 

The novelty, as I have remarked, was incessant and never-ending, 
and fully repays the trayeller, in interest, for the inconvenience he 
may experience. 
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Cuapter XIY. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 
“T believe 

Victorian is her lover. I believe 

That I shall be to-morrow, and thereafter 

Another, and another, and another, 

Chasing each other through her zodiac 

As Taurus chases Aries.” —-LONGFELLOW. 
As here I come to a pause between the old life in London and the 
new life at Hatherleigh, it seems to me the fittest time to tell the story 
of how that winter was spent at Excombe. I never heard it told con- 
tinuously by one person, but, bit by bit, I gathered it from Lady 
Dunsmore, Miss Vyvyan and others, and putting these together, I 
found that events must have happened as follows. 

For some weeks after Philip and I left Excombe the house was full 
of visitors. When they were gone, and the usual routine of life at 
Excombe recommenced, Lady Dunsmore remarked how very frequent a 
visitor she had in Lord Alton. Having once made his visits a subject 
for observation, she quickly saw that it was not for the pleasure of her 
company that Lord Alton came fifteen miles and rode fifteen miles 
home again, two or three times a week. Of course she saw that Con- 
stance was the cause of his coming so often to Excombe. This gave 
her some uneasiness, for the St. Stephens were old friends, and she 
thought it but right that they should know where Lord Alton spent 
so much of his time. She saw that the young man’s admiration of 
her beautiful guest was very earnest, and she feared that his friends 
would disapprove highly should he ever ask Constance to marry him, 
and would blame her for not having warned them of his intentions. 
Lady Dunsmore determined to face the matter boldly; so one day 
after her return from Moorlands, she drove to St. Stephens by her- 
self, resolved to know what the Earl and Countess would think of a 
marriage between Constance Le Geyt and their eldest son. She felt 
certain that Lord Alton was desperately in love with Constance, and 
she knew enough of the girl’s character to be sure that she would net 
let such an opportunity of improving her position go by. 

After luncheon at St. Stephens was over, the Countess managed to 
send both her daughters away on some excuse, so as to leave the 
drawing-room in possession of herself, her husband, and Lady Duns- 
more; then— 
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‘Dear Lady Dunsmore,” she said, “I am quite sure that you have 
come to tell us something.” 

The Countess was a woman of the world; she had known Lady 
Dunsmore long enough to find out that her actions had always some 
motive. 

“You are right,” said Lady Dunsmore nervously. “I wanted to 
know if you were aware how often Alton rides over to Excombe.” She 
looked keenly at the Earl as she said this; he looked at the Countess, 
and smiled. 

“T think we know, Lady Dunsmore,” said he. 

“You know then whom he goes to see? It is not an old woman 
like me who brings him thirty miles three times a week.” 

“Yes, we know.” 

Lady Dunsmore was puzzled. 

“Do you really mean that you approve? Constance Le Geyt is 
beautiful, I own, but she has no money, and no relations. Do you 
know her history ?” 

“T think we do,” said the Earl, “ You have been very frank with 
us, and we will be equally so with you. We saw Miss Le Geyt at 
Excombe ; she is a lovely girl, and evidently a lady by education, 
and, to me, she seems unmistakably one by birth. Now tell me, is 
the fact that her parentage is unknown her only drawback ?” 

“Tt is,” said Lady Dunsmore emphatically. 

“Well then, we have no objections to Alton’s marrying her. You 
look surprised, but there are two sides to the question. This girl is a 
lady ; she is wonderfully beautiful, charming, and accomplished ; now 
Alton will be an earl, but I must own that he is neither very wise nor 
very steady; more than once his mother and I have had cause to fear 
that he would make a fool of himself. We wished to see him married ; 
and if this lady be as wise as she is fair, and will marry and manage 
him, why, Lady Dunsmore, it will be a great relief to us. My dear,” 
he added, turning to the Countess, “ have I said what you wish me to 
say ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“But surely,” said Lady Dunsmore, “you are misjudging your 
son ?” 

“T think not,” said the Earl sadly. “Alton is honest enough, but 
he wants brains. We are always in fear lest some unscrupulous 
woman should manage to marry him. We have had two alarms; but 
I believe that with a good clever wife he would make a good husband, 
and any one can see that he is very much in love with your beautiful 
guest.” 

“You have taken a weight off my mind,” said Lady Dunsmore. 
“You wish, then, that I should encourage Alton’s visits at Excombe ?” 

“Unless you see any objections yourself.” 
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“T see none. It is a marriage which will give me great satis- 
faction.” 

The Countess commenced to praise Constance’s beauty. The 
dreaded announcement had been made, and Lady Dunsmore drove 
home in high spirits. 

A fortnight after this, Constance was engaged to Lord Alton with 
the full consent of his family, and the letters, which you, reader, have 
already seen, apprised Philip of the circumstance. His answer to Lady 
Dunsmore aroused some suspicions in her, but Constance managed to 
quiet them—how I cannot tell. 

‘The wedding was fixed to take place in the spring of the following 

ear. 
. Madam Constance, having now attained the object of her ambition 
—the prospect of becoming a lady of wealth and title—was, for a 
time, so dazzled with the idea that she viewed Lord Alton, and her 
future life as his wife, in a golden light. She was very charming in 
those days, gay, contented, and airily happy. But before long she 
grew tired, weary of the young man’s small round of thoughts, tired 
of the sight of his freckled face and red hair, intolerant of his frequent 
presence at Excombe. Just as her feelings towards her lover were in 
this state, a change took place at the Vicarage of Ranscombe. The 
old vicar, who had played whist so long and invariably after all Lady 
Dunsmore’s dinner-parties, fell ill, and was ordered abroad by his 
medical advisers. He went to winter in the South of France, and 
left a young curate to do his duty at Ranscombe. Lady Dunsmore 
saw this young man, took one of her violent fancies to him, and gave 
him a general invitation to Excombe. Better judges than she might 
have been pleased with him, for he was young and well-favoured, 
with an open, honest face, which was a true index of an honest heart. 
He was a brave, earnest man, who, seeing his work before him, would 
do it manfully, fighting for the good and the right. He brought 
courage and spirit enough to his work, a strong body and a stout 
heart. He was very handsome, and had seen much of the world both 
at home and abroad. Lady Dunsmore took him up in her impulsive 
manner. John Earl (that was the curate’s name), having no faith in 
sudden friendships, drew back, until one fatal evening at Excombe, 
when Constance sang after dinner, and looked at him with her radiant 
eyesand soft smile. Then he became Lady Dunsmore’s willing guest. 
To Constance, merely as a variety in the monotonous life she was 
then leading, he was very welcome. She laid herself out to please 
him, though she of all women had least need to make herself more 
attractive than she was. Of course there could be no harm, when he 
knew that she was engaged to Lord Alton. So she sang and smiled, 
and listened to the young man’s fresh, eager talk with earnest eyes, 
and lured him on to love her. She grewstrangely fond of the quaint 
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old church, and must walk there a second time on Sunday, in the 
afternoon. Lady Dunsmore was very blind. She gave Constance a 
commission Sunday after Sunday to ask Mr. Earl to dine at Excombe 
after the afternoon service; and he, only too glad of the chance of 
walking there with Constance, never refused. When he saw his 
danger, indeed, he struggled against his fascination ; but it was too 
strong for him. If all the week he worked in the schools and the parish, 
and turned his face away from Excombe, his resolution melted, like 
snow before the fire, when he saw that lovely face in church, and 
heard that eager invitation. He resolved, only to break his resolution, 
that he would resist. When the time came he was powerless. One 
feels an indignation beyond words at such conduct as Constance’s. 
She must have seen how much the Curate admired her, she must have 
known the power of her beauty, but she was heartless. She wanted 
a change from the irksome attentions of Lord Alton, and cared 
nothing for what that change might cost. She made the Sunday 
evenings very charming. Lord Alton never came to Excombe ona 
Sunday ; so she hailed it asa holiday, and enjoyed herself by watching 
how, from merely admiring her beauty, Mr. Earl became fascinated by 
it, watched her every look, hung on her every word, worshipped her. 

He was an only son, and his mother was a widow. She was at 
Madeira with a dying sister, in utter unconsciousness of her son’s. 
danger. Those who saw how long and how often the young clergy- 
man’s eyes rested on the fair face in Lady Dunsmore’s pew, made- 
their own comments upon his infatuation, but long before Lady 
Dunsmore saw that anything was wrong in his open admiration of 
Constance. When she did see it, she remonstrated warmly with 
Constance, and begged her to cease encouraging a passion which she 
knew must be hopeless. Constance laughed, promised, and went on- 
her way as before; and so until March came. 

Young Earl struggled in vain with his infatuation. He told him- 
self, again and again, how fruitless his love must be; but a glance 
from Constance scattered all his resolutions to the earth. He fought as 
a brave man fights against his passion, he held it up before his eyes 
as a sin, and fell again when he looked upon that fatal loveliness. 

There came a Sunday early in March, on which day Lady Duns- 
more and Constance quarrelled on Mr. Earl's account. Constance 
would go to the afternoon service, in spite of Lady Dunsmore’s 
entreaties that she would stay at home, and laughingly declared that 
she should bring Mr. Earl to dine at Excombe, without an invitation, 
since she would not give one. Lady Dunsmore waxed wroth, 
Constance laughed, went to church and invited the Curate, as usual, 
to Excombe. She was in high spirits that day, full of mirth, and 
very fair. The restraint which a knowledge of her engagement to 
another man, and a sense of his own madness, imposed on young 
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Earl, broke down before the enchantment of her face, the soft be- 
witchingness of her manner. He dreamed in his folly that he saw 
love in those beautiful eyes, love for him. And there, under the 
leafless trees in the park, told his tale of passionate love ; there he saw 
Constance’s smile of amazement at his'presumption ; there he heard 
her cold rejection ;; and there he received from that fair, cruel woman 
his death-wound. He turned away with his life blighted, with all his 
noble hopes and high aims broken and wrecked. For the pleasure of 
an hour Constance had deliberately ruined him for life, and turned 
him away, wild and despairing, to face the future which her cruel 
deceit had made a howling wilderness. It had been a diversion—I 
suppose an amusement—to her, when weary of Lord Alton’s good- 
natured foolishness, to hear this other’s clever talk—to see his hand- 
some face light up and grow brilliant under her glances—to seo her 
power over that earnest, eager mind. She played with his heart, 
knowing herself to be heartless. But some punishment fell upon her, 
not so much as she deserved, but enough to make her repent of that 
misdeed. For Lord Alton, having heard a whisper of what passed at 
Ranscombe Church and Excombe House on a Sunday, rode over on 
that very day, and having frightened Lady Dunsmore by his wild 
looks, and heard from her where Constance was, walked through 
the park to meet her, and saw her part from Mr. Earl under the wide 
leafless beeches. He spoke while his anger was still hot, and she made 
answer in presumptous trust in the hold she had over his heart. No 
one knew exactly what passed between them on that wild March day 
in the park. When Constance, an hour later, came in, her face was 
white and angry. She said that she had quarrelled with Viscount 
Alton, and that ‘their engagement was at an end. Lady Dunsmore, 
provoked and surprised, asked her many questions as to the reason 
why they had parted in anger. Constance laughed, shrugged her 
shoulders, and imitated her injured lover’s looks and manner of speak- 
ing. Lady Dunsmore grew very angry, and reproached Constance 
for trifling, as she had no right to do, with a man who was a hundred 
times too good and honest for her. Constance retorted that Alton was 
half-witted, and she was glad to have seen the last of him. Lady 
Dunsmore, in great wrath, declared that Constance should either 
marry Alton or leave Excombe, for that she supposed she had jilted 
him for John Earl, and she would have no jilts in her house. 
“What! marry a curate,” said the girl, laughing scornfully. “I 
have told Mr. Earl what I thought of his presumption this afternoon ;” 
and out came the whole story of the Curate’s wild declaration in the 
park. Lady Dunsmore was furious; she scolded Constance vebe- 
mently, and went to bed that night more miserable than she had been 
for years. All her life she had been accustomed to rule those around 
her, or to send them from her sight: but now she had found one who 
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would not be ruled, and from whom, in spite of her threats, she could 
not bear to be parted. In truth Constance had found the key to her 
heart. All the winter she had kept her amused. The long winter 
days had passed lightly in the girl’s merry company. And Con- 
stance’s ambition seemed right to the old lady; she had felt the same 
in her own young days, and with Constance’s worldliness Lady Duns- 
more could fully sympathise. “In short, I love her,” said Lady 
Dunsmore. “I know I am foolish, but I cannot resist her; I never 
could refuse her anything.” 

The next day Lady Dunsmore drove alone to Moorlands to fetch 
Miss Vyvyan, who was to spend a week at Excombe before Lady 
Dunsmore went to London. She would not ask Constance to go with 
her, feeling too hurt and angry to wish for her company. 

Soon after she was gone, Constance ordered the pony carriage, 
drove off to the nearest station, and came to our lodgings in the 
manner which I have previously related. 

When Lady Dunsmore and Miss Vyvyan came to Excombe they 
heard of Constance’s departure. At first Lady Dunsmore’s indigna- 
tion was so great that she refused to attempt finding out where Con- 
stance had gone, but by the next morning she had grown very 
anxious about her. 

While she and Miss Vyvyan were still at breakfast, Lord Alton 
came into the room, hot and breathless. 

“ Where is Constance?” he asked. “I must see her. You know 
we quarrelled on Sunday, Lady Dunsmore, but if we cannot make it 
up to-day, I shall be the most miserable fellow alive—’pon my word 
I shall.” 

He could scarcely speak in his eagerness. 

“Constance has gone,” said Lady Dunsmore, trembling ; “she ran 
away yesterday while I was at Moorlands.” 

Even as she was speaking, Philip’s telegram, sent the first thing in 
the morning, arrived. She read it aloud,—just a few words to say 
that Constance had arrived safely in London, and would remain there. 

“By Heaven!” cried Lord Alton, “she has gone to marry that 
fellow Leigh ; she knows he'll get the title when old Lynmouth dies.” 

He broke into wild invectives against Constance, for her falsehood 
and cruelty—being half mad with love and disappointment. It was 
curious how éven those who loved Constance best saw that great 
worldliness which she had. When she was by, so soft and fair and 
young, the idea seemed ridiculous, but as soon as the charm of her 
presence was gone, one felt again that she was the worldliest of the 
worldly. Miss Vyvyan was grieved and alarmed at her cousin’s out- 
burst; it was painful to hear his protestations of love for Constance, 
and his revilings at her for her cruelty. 

“I know I am not clever nor handsome,” he said; “but I loved 
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her dearly, I would have given my life to save her from trouble—I 
would indeed, Lady Dunsmore. I would have done anything she 
asked me. She made me believe that she loved me, and then on 
Sunday, when I was half mad about that curate, she said she had 
never cared for me, I didn’t believe her then, but now I know she 
spoke the truth for once. I wish I had never seen her ; she is the 
falsest, the cruellest, the most deceitful woman alive,—but I would 
give the world if I had not quarrelled with her. Oh Lady Dunsmore, 
why did you send her away ?” 

Lord Alton went abroad and got over his disappointment ; he is 
married now (not to Miss Forbes), and the St. Stephens are at rest 
about him. But John Earl was more deeply wounded. He could not 
remain in the place where he had suffered so much, but left Rans- 
combe miserable and restless. In his wish for a life which might help 
him to forget his sorrow, he became a naval chaplain and went to the 
West Indies. There, he was the first man on board his ship to get 
the yellow fever and the first to die. He lies in the cemetery at King- 
ston, and Constance was as surely his murderess as if she had stabbed or 
poisoned him. How pitiful is the wreck of such a life, which, begin- 
ning with high hopes, energy, faith, and lofty aims, ends in misery 
and disappointment ! 

The first news which came to his mother after he left England was 
the news of his death ; and he was her only son. 

She wrote a letter to Constance. It came one morning as she and 
Lady Dunsmore were together at Stoford. Constance grew as white 
as the dead when she read it, and giving it to Lady Dunsmore, left the 
room. In that letter Mrs. Earl calmly and emphatically laid upon 
Constance the blame of her son’s death. Her words were few and 
simple, but Lady Dunsmore said they made her blood run cold, so 
full of conviction were they, so cuttingly reproachful. Constance never 
spoke of the letter, nor mentioned John Earl,‘ but Lady Dunsmore 
blamed herself bitterly for her blindness in encouraging the unfortu- 
nate young man, and never thought of him without sorrow and re- 
morse. And I have heard her say that until Lord Alton married the 
thought of him was a constant source of anxiety to her. But so 
strong was that strange attraction which she had to Constance, that 
she could not rest until she had seen her again ; and when she saw her 
dull and discontented and almost asking for a change from her stupid 
life, she forgot Philip’s wishes and took the girl away with her. 
Having once obtained a footing, Constance grew again into favour 
with wonderful ease and quickness. Lady Dunsmore asked her to 
remain with her the week that Philip was away, and of course she was 
willing to do so. The first evening the Duke of Durham dined at 
Lady Dunsmore’s, and Constance sang to him after dinner. The next 
morning he came and ofiered them his box at the Opera for that 
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evening. On Sunday he accompanied them to church and remained 
te dinner. Really I must say that for a woman of the world Lady 
Dunsmore allowed Constance to hoodwink her in this case, as in the 
case of Mr. Earl, in the most wonderful way. Even I could see, on 
that night at the Opera, how devoted the Duke was to Miss Le Geyt, 
and how completely she absorbed his attention. But Lady Dunsmore 
saw nothing, until I led her into the ante-room at Mrs. George 
Hamilton’s. That night she told Constance to beware, and warned 
her not to trifle with Philip. Constance acted injured innocence, de- 
clared that she looked on the Duke as a father, or an uncle, and 
laughed at the idea of encouraging a man whose age was more than 
twice her own. 

Mrs. Hamilton was an old friend of Lady Dunsmore’s; she had 
taken Constance to her house uninvited, but not unwelcomed. Every- 
one was charmed with the girl’s loveliness and winning manner. Besides 
that, a duke admired her—that was enough. On Tuesday morning 
Lady Dunsmore received a note from a very great lady asking her to 
bring Miss Le Geyt with her to a ball at House, and another 
from the Duke’s sister begging a similar favour on Wednesday. Con- 
stance was delighted ; she begged Lady Dunsmore to take her, pro- 
mising that her behaviour should be exemplary. The Duke called 
on Tuesday morning, and saw Miss Le Geyt alone before Lady Duns- 
more left her room. Constance announced to Lady Dunsmore that 
the Duke had asked permission to bring her a bouquet that evening 
and to accompany them to the ball, but said nothing of the diamond 
stars, and did not appear in them until after the Duke’s arrival, 
knowing that then Lady Dunsmore would be less likely to question 
her about them. The old lady was alarmed when she saw them, and 
was more so when she heard the many conjectures made as to whether 
the Duke was really in love with “that fascinating Miss Le Geyt.” 

After the ball was over, the Duke, who had danced with no one but 
Constance, drove home with her and Lady Dunsmore. As soon as the 
hall door closed behind him, Constance and Lady Dunsmore prepared 
for war. They withdrew with great discretion to Constance’s room, 
and there, unheard by curious ladies’-maids, fought their battle. Of 
course the diamonds were the first cause of quarrel. Constance calmly 
stated that they were a wedding present, and informed Lady Duns- 
more, in answer to an excited inquiry, that the Duke was aware of 
her engagement to Mr. Leigh. Then Lady Dunsmore threatened to 
tell me, to write to Philip of the course which affairs were taking. 
Constance laughed, and said she was not afraid of Philip’s anger. 
Lastly, Lady Dunsmore desired Constance to leave her house the next 
day. This Constance was unwilling to do. She ceased to laugh, 
looked pathetic, begged piteously for a little share of pleasure, and 
entreated Lady Dunsmore to consider what her future life would be 
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with that dear, good, strict Philip. She kissed and caressed Lady 
Dunsmore, made promises and entreaties, and as usual won the battle 
and abused her victory. She excused herself from accompanying 
Lady Dunsmore on a shopping expedition the next day, and while she 
was absent received his Grace of Durham. During this visit they 
must have made all arrangements for their flight. Constance met 
Lady Dunsmore quite unconcernedly on her return, was cool and col- 
lected all day, packed her trunks, and started for her evening’s amuse- 
ment, radiant with beauty and good-humour. Soon after she was gone 
aman called for Miss Le Geyt’s luggage, and a well-bribed house- 
maid gave it to him. “It would have been so awkward,” said Con- 
stance afterwards to Lady Dunsmore, “ to have appeared next morn- 
ing in full dress; the Duke would have found it uncomfortable. It is 
one’s duty on such occasions to think of these trifles.” She had had 
the same foresight when she left Excombe. A very collected young 
person was Miss Le Geyt. 


Cuapter XV. 


AT HATHERLEIGH. 


“Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.”—TENNYSON. 


Ir was impossible for Philip to return to his former life after his 


great disappointment. London grew hateful to him ; the noise, the 
crowds, the whirl, of the great city seemed to distract him ; he longed 
for peace and quietness. Nothing prevented his setting off at once, 
but the knowledge that he ought not to live alone and a desire that 
we should not separate. I offered to give up my appointment at 
Somerset House, and to accompany him to Hatherleigh ; but he said 
that the sacrifice was too great. Finding, however, that he grew thin 
and haggard, and suffered both in mind and body from being in 
London, I sent in my resignation, and only told Philip of my intention 
when it was accepted. 

After all, the sacrifice was not a very great one. I was tired of the 
routine of an office, and, like Charles Lamb, longed to be quit of it; 
but, unlike him, I never wished myself back again. I was engaged 
upon a work which required more time than I could possibly give to 
it while going every day to the office, and Hatherleigh offered a pros- 
pect of unbroken leisure. Our life there was, if a quiet, yet a very 
busy one. Philip and Lord Lynmouth plunged deeply into drainage 
and building schemes, for which Lord Lynmouth had previously had 
neither time nor capital. Now, however, the mines, newly discovered 
on his property, gave him an increase of means which enabled him to 
make great improvements. He grew quite generous in his under- 
takings, and Philip, as the next heir, must be consulted in every 
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detail. So scarcely a morning passed without our seeing Lord 
Lynmouth, on his tall old chestnut, ride up to the door. When Philip 
rode for pleasure he used the horse which he had bought formerly in 
London, but this one was too impatient to endure the continual stop- 
ping which a morning's work on the land required ; so Philip appro- 
priated an old grey horse of his uncle’s. Many a time when returning 
from fishing I have met him pacing through the village on that fine 
old grey. The women would come to their doors to bid him good day 
as he passed by; the men touched their hats to him, a sign of great 
respect in the North Country; and every child knew him. Once or 
twice I met him with a child of the under-gardener’s at Leigh, a 
pretty, curly-haired boy, mounted on the saddle before him. I said 
to him once, “ How fond you are of that child, Phil;” and he 
answered me, “ Yes. Do you know, Ned, I often think that if I had 
had a child and Constance had been its mother, I should have made 
an idol of it as I did of her.” 

He often spoke of Constance, and never with bitterness ; always 
saying that he had not made sufficient allowance for her extreme 
youth, nor would he ever allow me to say one word in her disparage- 
ment. 

Often late in the afternoon, Lord Lynmouth would ride down again 
about some affair which had been forgotten in the morning, and about 
which he wished to consult Philip. When they had arranged this he 
would say : 

“Do come up and dine with me, both of you.” 

“ Would it not be better if you stayed here with us?” Philip would 
say. “ You are here now, and it is nearly dinner-time.” 

“Well, I think I will; you two are so much more comfortable here 
than I am, alone at Leigh. This place is a home, that is a wilderness, 
now that they are all dead or gone away.” 

After dinner, when the weather was fine, we smoked on the terrace 
in the evening ; it lies east and west, and towards the west an opening 
had been cut in the Scotch firs, in order to obtain a sunset view ; and a 
very beautiful view it is. At this end stands an iron seat. I do not 
suppose that two days together ever passed away, when Lord Lynmouth 
was at Leigh, without our seeing him. He was very anxious that 
Philip should marry ; once he urged him to do so in my hearing. 

“You must marry, Philip,” he said, “ and forget the past.” 

“When I forget it I will marry,” was the answer. 

In the spring of the next year Lady Dunsmore wrote to Philip, and 
told him that Constance had a son. He gave me the letter to read, 
saying, 

“T should like to know if she is happy.” 

I made no reply. 

“ Ned,” he continued, “‘I was wrong when I told her husband that 
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I never wished to see Constance again. I wish to see her now. I 
hunger for a sight of her face—the face of the child we saw in the 
cottage on Dartmoor, the face of the girl who stood beside me under 
the beeches at Excombe.” 

«The new mines on Lord Lynmouth’s property were situated at the 
farthest extremity of the estate, nearly two miles distant from the 
village and the church. A few rough huts had been built when they 
were first worked; to make better homes for the workmen Lord 
Lynmouth had built several cottages on a fine healthy hillside, 
distant about a quarter of a mile from the mines, and now he pro- 
posed to build a church, in a little valley which lies under the hill; 
the place is called Stonybridge. 

Philip first suggested that a church should be built and endowed 
from the profits of the mines, and Lord Lynmouth, having no expen- 
sive family to provide for now, and no very great household to; main- 
tain, decided that he could afford to do so. 

“Ned, I want to talk to you,” said Philip, one day, after he had 
been to Stonybridge. “Can you attend to me for a while?” 

“ Yes, what is it ?” 

“You know that Lord Lynmouth is going to build a church at 
Stonybridge ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He finds that after endowing it he can only afford to spend 
£5,000 on the church; now this will not build a fine church, only 
a small, indifferent one; but if I were to add £3,000 to his £5,000, 
we might build a church like those in Devonshire—a three-aisled 
church, with a tower, such as I like to see.” 

“ Well, Philip, I agree with you, it would be better ; and if you have 
the money why do you demur about it ?” 

“ Because it is your affair, and not mine.” 

“ My affair ?” 

“Yes, all that I have will be yours, and before long. Are you 
willing that the money should be expended in this manner ?” 

“T am quite willing.” 

And so it was determined that the church should be built. 

In the May of that year, just twelve months after his great dis- 
eppointment, I had to go to London on business, and at the eleventh 
hour Philip said he would go with me, as he wanted to see Lady 
Dunsmore, and to inquire about many things connected with the 
church at Stonybridge. We went to Lady Agnes Comyn’s, where 
Lord Lynmouth was staying, and where, to my satisfaction, we found 
that Miss Vyvyan was a guest. The first visit which Philip and I 
paid was to Lady Dunsmore. She was glad to see both of us, but 
more particularly Philip; but was troubled that he looked no better 
than when she saw him last. 
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“T am here again,” she said, with a melancholy smile. “I thought 
when I left last year that I would never come up again, but I could 
not help myself ;’ Excombe is a lonely place for an old woman.” 

“ You should not live alone,’ said Philip. 

“ What can I do?” she answered. “I have tried no less than three 
companions this winter; I do not know whether I led them a worse 
life than they led me, but the results were uniformly unpleasant. 
The only person whose constant companionship does not weary me 
now is” She checked herself and coloured. 

“You mean Constance,” said Philip quietly. “Howis she?” 

“ Well—very well,” said Lady Dunsmore ; then, as if wishing to 
avoid the subject, “I hope you are both going to dine with me?” 

Philip accepted the invitation, but I could not, being engaged to 
accompany Lady Agnes Comyn and Miss Vyvyan to the Opera; 
besides, I thought that perhaps Lady Dunsmore wished to have 
Philip to herself for that evening. 

One day Philip went away by himself, and did not return until 
late, without saying to any one where he was going. I went alone to 
see Lady Dunsmore, being desirous to ask her some questions about 
Constance in her new character. The old lady was very kind. She 
asked me where Philip was. 

“ He has gone away for the day.” 

“Do you know where he has gone?” 

“He did not say, but I can guess.” 

“Where then do you think that he is?” 

“ At Stoford.” 

“T dare say that you are right,” said Lady Dunsmore ; “ he asked me 
many questions about Constance. I believe—yes, I really believe— 
that he has forgiven her.” 

“T think he has. I want to ask about her also. May I, Lady 
Dunsmore ?” 

“ Whatever I can tell you about her I will, but I can only speak of 
her acts; her thoughts she never makes known to me, nor to any one 
else I believe.” 

“ How does she succeed in society ?” 

“Very well; she can visit in every house in London if she please ; 
indeed, she was quite the rage in the latter part of last season. There 
is not another duchess so young and so lovely, and, thanks to Philip’s 
generous forbearance, no one knows of her conduct towards him. 
That affair with Alton was a little against her, but after all, what 
happens in Devonshire matters little in London. ” 

“ Does she sing as beautifully as ever?” I asked. 

“Yes, but very seldom; the Duke makes a great fuss about her 
voice, and she only sings on very rare occasions—that is, in public.” 

“ And does she mimic people now as she used to do?” 
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“No; I have cured her of that,” said Lady Dunsmore. 

“T should like to know how.” 

“T told her that it was a vulgar habit, and the only thing about 
her which made me doubt if she were a lady by birth.” 

“ Did you tell her that ?” 

“Yes ; there is always plain speaking between Constance and me. 
I own that I am foolish about her. I like her, although she has so 
many faults; but I never fail to tell her of them.” 

“Do you see her often ?” 

“Nearly every day when she is in town ; she is very good in coming 
to see such an old lady as Tam. Last autumn she and the Duke 
came to Excombe, and I returned to Stoford with them.” 

“ What a strange year! ”,I said. 

“ Yes, the ¢rousseaw which we bought when she was going to marry 
Alton was the same which she had when she married the Duke.” 

“Ts she happy, do you think ?” 

“T can only say that she seems so; her good-humour is invariable, 
but her thoughts are beyond my knowledge. She has enough to make 
her unhappy if she thinks on Philip and Alton and poor John Ear!! 
But I cannot tell if she do.” 

“The Duke—is he fond of her ?” 

“ He is devoted to her; her will is law; her slightest wish is never 
neglected, She is certainly a spoiled wife. Now, Mr. Linton, have 
you any more questions to ask ?” 

“Not about Constance, thank you, Lady Dunsmore.” 

“ Are you going to inquire how I am?” 

“ie. . 

“Well then, Iam out of humour with myself and with the world. 
T am of an age when I ought to be content to sit still by the fireside, 
but I cannot do it; and I see myself a dull old woman in the world, 
in which I used to be the head and centre of a gay society. I have 
had my day, and now I ought to give up my place to others; but I 
am not able to tear myself away. I love the world. I love gaiety. 
I am moped to death at Excombe. If I could only be good like 
Philip! But it is too late. I have lived for the world all my life, 
and now that I am no longer fit for it I cannot leave it.” 

Poor old lady! I heard afterwards from Philip that she had be- 
moaned herself bitterly to him. She clung to her old life with a 
tenacity dreadful to see in one so aged. 

Philip had been to Stoford, but he had failed in his object, which 
was to catch sight of Constance when she drove out, as he learnt from 
Lady Dunsmore that she did every day. He had seen her child—a 
beautiful boy with his mother’s eyes. The disappointment was a° 
great one to him. “TI fear,” he said, “that my words will come true 
—I shall never see Constance again.” 
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During that visit to London I became convinced of a fact which I 
had only half-known before—that if ever I married, Laura Vyvyan 
should be my wife. I could not ask her then, my means were in- 
sufficient to offer her such a home as her rank entitled her to expect. 
She had a small fortune of her own, but on that I would not calculate. 
I determined to wait (she was living with Lady Agnes Comyn, who 
was her greatest friend, and wht had offered her a home) until Lady 
Agnes came to Leigh in the winter, having a firm confidence that she 
was, if not attached, at least not indifierent to me. So I came home 
to Hatherleigh with hope, and Philip came home with patience. 


Cuaptrer XVI. 
SUNSET. 


“ Cependant le soleil sur les ondes calmées 

Touche de l’horizon les bornes inflammées ; 

Son disque étincelant, qui semble s’arréter, 

Revét de pourpre et d’or les flots qu’il va quitter.” 

ESNEMARD. 

In the winter Lady Agnes Comyn, with her husband, her children, 
and Miss Vyvyan, arrived at Leigh. It was then that I asked 
Laura to be my wife. I had loved her, in my quiet fashion, ever 
since I met her first at Excombe, and my love had grown stronger as 
I knew her more. She consented, and so made me a happy man. I 
had waited until I could offer her what I deemed a sufliciently 
assured future, and now there was no obstacle to our marriage. 
Philip was much pleased; he wished that Hatherleigh should con- 
tinue to be our home, asking to be allowed to live there with us, as if 
I were the master, and not he. We decided on being married at the 
end of the next season; not for fashion’s sake, but because I was 
engaged upon a work which it would require months of application tc 
complete ; and I wished to have time enough after our marriage for 
a long-wished-for tour in Switzerland, 

One day they all came to dine with us at Hatherleigh—Lord 
Lynmouth, Mr. Comyn, Lady Agnes, and Laura. After dinner Lord 
Lynmouth stood near the fire talking to his daughter and son-in-law, 
and Laura, Philip and I sat at a little distance from them by a table. 
We had been speaking of the future, and of how pleasant it would be. 

. Philip entered into all our plans as heartily as if they had been his own. 
“T shall leave all the house to you,” he said, “ but the little room ; 
I shall ask you to let me have that for myself.” 
It was a room which had been furnished especially for Constance. 
“T wish you would play us some music, Miss Vyvyan,” said Philip 
presently ; “will you?” 
Laura hesitated ; she knew that the piano had remained untouched 
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since it came to Hatherleigh ; it was always locked, and Philip kept 
the key. 

“T know why you hesitate,” he said; “but indeed I wish that you 
would play to me to-night.” 

She rose and went to the piano with Philip ; he opened it and sat 
down near her as she played. 

Her fingers went softly over the keys. Last time we had heard 
those notes it was Constance who touched them, and sang, ‘I will 
love no other love to all eternity.’ Did Philip think of that as he sat 
listening to Beethoven’s and Mendelssohn’s music softly and beauti- 
fully played? The piano almost spoke under Laura’s fingers. 

They left Leigh early in the year, and we were all busy, Lord 
Lynmouth and Philip, about the church at Stonybridge. Philip was 
very anxious that it should be furnished as soon as possible ; from the 
commencement he had wished the work to be done as soon as might 
be. It was to be completed in May, and accordingly one beautiful 
day in that month saw Philip, Lord Lynmouth, and me at the church, 
making a final inspection before the consecration, which was to take 
place on the next day. Lord Lynmouth had come from town on pur- 
pose to be present. While he and the architect and clergyman were 
making some arrangements inside the church, Philip and I stood in 
the churchyard together. The church was beautifully situated ; 
although it lay in a valley, the hills sloped in soft outlines around it, 
and there were trees near—lI love to see trees near a church. 

“It is a pretty place,” said Philip; “a still, green place, Ned. 
I should like you to bury me here when I die.” 

“ Philip!” 

“Yes,” he said; “there, under those poplars. I always liked 
poplars ; they grew around my old home, my father’s house ; I used to 
hear the leaves rustle before I fell asleep when I was a child. And, 
Ned, put a cross of the dear old Devon granite over me, and let the 
ivy grow on my grave, and nothing else.” 

“Oh, Philip!” I said, “ why do you talk so ?” 

“Does it hurt you,” he said, “ to think of my death? I must say 
comething else—only one thing more—as I may die at any moment, 
and without warning. Will you be sure, Ned, to tell Constance that 
I forgive her—that I forgive her fully? Be sure you remember this 
in case my death should be a sudden one.” 

And again, when we were in the church, and Lord Lynmouth, 
looking at the east window, which Philip had placed there in memory 
of his parents, said, “The next thing we must do for the church is to 
put a window to match this one in the west end,” Philip made 
answer, “ Yes, you and Ned shall put one there in memory of me.” 


He said it half-unconsciously, as if it were a thought which had found 
words unawares, 
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Lord Lynmouth let it pass unnoticed then, but afterwards he said 
to me, 

“T wish we could get Philip to marry, and prevent his dwelling on the 
thoughts of dying. He looks much better now than he has done lately.” 

But I did not think so. 

Next day the church was consecrated. All the miners and their 
families had a dinner in the new cottages, given by Lord Lynmouth, 
and the bishop came to Leigh and stayed that day and the next. 

Why do I dwell on these things? It is because I dread coming to 
what must follow. 

In August I was obliged to go to London for a week, to see about 
some business connected with the publishing of my book. Lord Lyn- 
mouth was at Leigh ; the summer in London had been too much for 
him, and as soon as Parliament Was dissolved he came home for rest. 
The day before I left for London he dined with us, and after dinner 
we walked on the terrace smoking, until he went away. As Philip 
and I stood on the terrace after he was gone, Philip said to me, 

“Ned, I wish when you are in London that you would try to see 
Constance. Ido not suppose she will leave town fora day or two. 
Do try and see her, that I may know how she looks.” 

I promised to do so, and next morning, when Philip drove me to 
the station, he said again, 

“Be sure you see Constance, and be sure you como back on 
Monday. Mind, I shall expect you; I shall come to meet the after- 
noon train.” 

I promised that I would return on the Monday. 

“Ned, you will remember to give Constance my love and forgive- 
ness if anything happens,” he said again; “and if she should wish for 
anything of mine, when I am dead, let her have it, whatever it 
may be.” 

London was more bustling than ever when I arrived there; every 
one seemed to be moving at once, and the stations were crowded. I 
found all weil at Lady Agnes’s, but failed to see Constance, although I 
went every day to the Park. Lady Dunsmore was still in town, but 
neither did I meet Constance at her house. 

One day when I was in the City, instead of returning to Lady 
Agnes Comyn’s, I set my face in the old direction, and walked to- 
wards Street. As I went along I thought a traitorous thought. 
I would have given all the happiness that lay in Belgravia, could I 
have found the old life in Bloomsbury. Laura, forgive the thought! 
I would not wish it now. But, just then, my heart yearned for the 
old time, long gone by. I went to Street, and looked through 
» the window into the room where Philip and I had lived and worked 
for fourteen years. It was changed, and yet the same. The furniture 
was there, the same sideboard and table, the same carpet and paper : 
but Philip’s chair was gone, and the clock, and the writing table. I 
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stood outside the window and stared into the room, lost in memories of 
the past, until some one came into it and pulled down the blind. 

When I left the publisher’s on Saturday he urged on me the 
necessity of remaining another week in London, and I was almost 
inclined to do so, but my promise to Philip made me determine to 
return to Hatherleigh. If TI had not, I should have repented it for 
the rest of my life. 

Philip was waiting for me; he asked, as we drove homewards, 
whether I had seen Constance, and seemed disappointed that I had not. 

When we arrived at Hatherleigh we found Lord Lynmouth there. 
At dinner, Philip and he and I talked as usual about my week in 
London, and what I had done there and whom I had seen. 

After dinner we walked on the terrace. ‘The evening was lovely, 
the sunset a very beautiful one. Philip and I sat on the garden seat 
watching how the gorgeous colours faded and melted away. We sat 
side by side, and Lord Lynmouth stood by us talking. 

“ How beautiful it is !,” he said, looking at the western sky. ‘ Look, 
Philip, at those golden bars.” 

“Yes,” said Philip dreamily ; “ they might be the gates of Heaven.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Lynmouth. “ Philip, what do you believe about 
Heaven ? Shall we know each other there ?” 

The suddenness of the question, coming from him, surprised me. 

“T cannot tell,” said Philip. 

*T can scarcely believe that Heaven will be a place of happiness 
unless we do. It is there that I hope to see Agnes again. What 
would Heaven be without those we love ?” 

“ But supposing that we missed some one ?” 

Lord Lynmouth was silent. Did he think of his eldest son ? 

“ Whether we know one another, or whether we do not,” said Philip, 
“there will be a perfect happiness, a happiness that will satisfy every 
soul, and no feeling of loss. ‘Those whom I loved dearly have died— 
my father and my mother; and yet, I think, I feel, that it is not for 
them that I shall look in the Golden City. The love of God is so 
infinite, so wonderful, so sufficient, that our affections will be as 
nothing in its immensity. Whether the loved are there, or whether 
we know them or not, will not be our thought then. No, we shall 
see the Father who has loved and cared for us unceasingly ; the great, 
the awful, the loving God ; the Saviour who lived a life of sorrows, 
and died a death of agony for our sakes; the glory of the Godhead, 
the unspeakable blessedness of the redeemed. When the old life fades 
away, and the new life begins, will it not be enough that we are with 
God our Father ?” 

He ceased speaking, his voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 

“ Philip,” said Lord Lynmouth, “I wish I had your faith ;” and he 
walked away along the terrace. 

Philip was leaning against me. We sat in silence, until the lights 
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had faded in the sky and the stars came out. I felt that Philip leant 
heavily against me, and thought he was asleep. 

Lord Lynmouth came near us again. 

“ The dew is falling heavily,” he said ; “ you ought to come in.” 

*‘T think Philip is asleep.” 

He spoke to him, but Philip never moved nor answered. Then I 
touched him. His hand was cold! An awful dread seized me. 

“Lord Lynmouth!” I cried, “ Philip is dead !” 

“ Tt cannot be!” he said. 

But it was true—dead !—who s0 lately had lived and spoken—dead 
and cold! 

Oh grief unspeakable! oh loss that no words can rightly tell of! 

We lifted him, and through the open window carried him into the 
drawing-room and laid him on the sofa in the corner—Philip, who 
was dead ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NOT ALTOGETHER UNPUNISHED. 
“ Dead! and I carry in my heart 
An aching, burning pain. 
It was my sin that made us part 
Never to meet again.”—ANON. 


Lorp Lynmovurn was very kind and thoughtful in those sad dark 
times. He came to Hatherleigh every day, and helped me to make all 
the necessary arrangements consequent on Philip’s death. Every 
night, before he left Hatherleigh, Lord Lynmouth urged me to sleep, 
and leave my watch to others; but I would not. No one but I 
should stay by Philip while he yet remained to me. How much I 
regretted that week which I had lost by being in London is more 
than I can tell, but on the whole I was grateful that the end had 
been as it was. I could see, even in my bitterest grief, that God 
had in this been most merciful to Philip. He had given him a quiet, 
peaceful, almost a happy time, between his sorrow and his death: a 
rest from care and trouble, and nearly from pain; for Philip had 
suffered but little in those last years. A sunset quiet and peace had 
hung over them. It was a fitting end to his life. Occupied for the 
good of others, busy from morning until night in works of usefulness 
and kindness. How much more noble was this than a life spent in 
sorrow and repining! His grief had left him unchanged, nay, rather 
it had purified and elevated a character naturally pure and noble. 

I had spent three nights alone with my dead, but on the fourth 
night I had two visitors. The first was Lady Dunsmore; she came 
for the funeral, and we were prepared for her. It was late in the 
evening when she arrived.. Lord Lynmouth had gone home, we had 
ceased to expect her that day, and my lonely watch had begun. She 
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would come at once into the room where I was. Good Mrs. Rogers, 
whose grief was very deep, tried to dissuade her, but she would come, 
and I first knew of her arrival by seeing her standing by Mrs. Rogers’ 
side in the doorway. She looked very worn and old, and came with 
trembling steps to where I sat by Philip’s head. 

“ Leave me here,” she said to Mrs. Rogers, “ for a little while.” 

She would not rest, but remained standing. She bade me resume 
my place, and moved to the foot of the sofa. There she stood and 
looked upon Philip in utter silence. So long did she thus stand silent, 
that I ceased to remember her presence in the room, and went back to 
my thoughts and memories, until I heard her give a low groan. 
Then I saw her drop on her knees and hide her face in her hands. 
She wept bitterly, with a grief terrible to see; she found no words, 
she knelt and sobbed aloud, and wrung her hands, until the sight of 
her sorrow was more than I could bear, and I entreated her to leave 
the room, and take the rest which she required. She did as I wished ; 
and when I had seen that she had everything which she could want, I 
left her with Mrs. Rogers, and resumed my place in the room of death. 

Near midnight, when silence had reigned in the house for some 
time, came my second guest. A loud ring at the door woke me from 
my dreaming. I had to say many times to myself that I must rise 
and see who was there, before I had the energy to do so. It was 
cruel to be disturbed at such a time. As I rose to cross the room I 
heard footsteps outside the door. James, the footman, unwilling to 
leave me all alone, had shared my watch,’ though in another part of 
the house. The footsteps came nearer, the door opened, and Con- 
stance came in. 

“Constance!” I said. “Can it be you?” 

** Yes,” she said. “Do not reproach me. I have come to see 
Philip. I must see him once again. Where is he ? ” 

In the dim light of the room I could see how she started, and what 
a look of fear came into her great deep eyes. 

“Ts he there?” She pointed to where Philip lay. 

We were alone in the room. James had closed the door and gone. 

Constance moved to the place where Lady Dunsmore had stood, and 
she looked on Philip's face with a still composure. 

The silence was unbroken. The faint light shone on Philip’s white 
face, and on Constance’s still, dark figure. The moon, struggling with 
clouds, broke through them for a minute, and shining through the 
Venetian blinds, cast lines of light on the floor. The silence was 
unearthly, it was awful. The voice of Constance broke it. 

“T cannot realise it!” she said in a low suppressed voice. “I can- 
not believe that Philip is dead. May I touch his hand ?” 

I told her that she might. 

“Do not reproach me,” she said again. “I cannot bear it now.” 

Sue came to where Philip's hand lay, and touched it with hers. 
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The deathlike fecling convinced her. With a low thrilling cry, she 
sank on her knees beside him, and broke into an agony of grief and of 
self-condemnation. 

“T never was good enough for him,” she sobbed. “Never, never ! 
I was false and cruel to him, and now he is dead. Oh! Philip, 
Philip! my kind patient Philip! forgive me, forgive me once again. 
Oh! I have killed him! I have killed him!” 

I would not give her the gratification of thinking so. 

“You are mistaken,” I said bitterly; “you did not kill him, you 
only made him miserable for some part of his life. He died of heart 
disease, and was ill before you deceived him, though he did not know 
that he was.” 

“You are cruel,” she said, “ to reproach me when I am so wretched. 
You call yourself true to Philip, but he would never have allowed you 
to speak thus to me in his presence—he would never have done so 
himself. Oh, never !” 

Then she fell again from anger to tears. 

“JT would give the world if I had been true to him as you have 
been. But I was false and worldly. This is the second sin on my 
soul. There is John Earl. His mother said that I killed him. And 
now there is Philip—and if I did not kill him, I did almost as much 
—I lied to him and deceived him. He was right when he wrote to 
me about Alton. I never loved him, but I loved his money, and his 
rank, and the life which he offered me—and I lied to Philip—and he 
forgave me—and now he has gone, and can never forgive me again.” 

“ Constance,” I said, “if you can feel thus, how could you deceive 
Philip a second time ?” 

“Tt was for the same reason,” she answered sorrowfully. “Iam 
worldly; I love the grandeur at Stoford, and I have risked all for it. 
I have lost the love of the truest heart on earth. I have sold my 
soul ! 

She spoke in a hard cold voice, with a shocking calmness, and, 
though she had so fiercely resented my blame, was unsparing in her 
self-condemnation. I thought of Philip’s tenderness for her, even to 
the last, and said, 

“Constance, Philip charged me to give you his love and forgiveness 
—his full forgiveness, but one week before he died.” 

“Did he?” she said eagerly. “It was like him, it was like his 
constant goodness to me.” 

She leaned her head against the side of the couch and wept long 
and quietly ; then she rose. 

“I must go,” she said. “TI must return by the early train.” 

She stood and looked at Philip as if she could not leave him; but 
he was for the first time unconscious of that gracious presence. He 


lay still and dead under the gaze of those lovely eyes whose slightest 
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glance was wont to thrill him. Constance turned away. I followed 
her to the door. When we left the room, 

“Mr. Linton,” she said, “I must ask a favour of you. Will you 
show me the little room which Philip said was to be my own ?” 

I took a candle and led the way. The room was beautifully fur- 
nished ; her favourite engravings hung on the walls; flower-stands 
were in the windows; a likeness of her, in coloured crayons, hung 
over the chimneypiece. By the hearth was Philip’s great chair, his 
pipe was on the chimneypiece, and on the table near lay unmoved 
some drawing materials, which he had only used on Monday, a sketch 
and some pencils. Constance looked at everything without speaking 
until she saw the drawing. 

“Oh Mr. Linton!” she said, “ give that to me!” I told her of 
Philip's wish that she should have whatever she desired, and she took 
tle sketch and the pencils. Before she left the room she held out her 
hand to me. 

“Think of me as kindly as you can,” she said. “ You who never 
wronged him, be merciful to me who wronged him so cruelly.” 

And so she went away. 

Philip was buried, as he wished to be, under the poplars in the 
churchyard at Stonybridge. 

Laura and I go there often, and train the ivy and hang fresh 
wreaths on the cross of Devon granite which is at the head of his tomb. 

A short time since, a very short time, as I stood at the churchyard 
stile, on my way to Philip’s grave, I sawa lady in deep mourning, who 
stood beside it, alone. She stooped and kissed the cross where it was 
engraven with Philip's name, and when she went I found a wreath of 
white camelias and ferns lying on the deep green ivy. Next day the 
newspaper announced that the Duke and Duchess of Durham had 
stopped two days at on their way to Scotland. She was in 
mourning for her beautiful boy who was dead. 

Hatherleigh is still a happy home. Laura and I are blessed in our 
children and in each other, but Philip is not forgotten. Look at 
those two, who, seated near the fire, speak in low tones to one another. 
They are Lord Lynmouth and Lady Dunsmore, and their talk is of 
Philip, and the children lisp his name, and the tears stand in Laura's 
eyes when she speaks of him. 

My story is told, but 1 must say one word in conclusion. Should 
any one say or think that 1 have erred in relating a history wherein 
the good man suffers and the worldly woman is rewarded, I would bid 
him look around, and say if in life he does not find many such cases. 
It has been so from the beginning; it is one of the mysteries of Pro- 
vidence. Uriah the Hittite lay dead beside the walls of Rabbah, while 
David died “ in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honour.” 
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Lostradamus the Astrologer. 


Looxina over some old catalogues of books the other day my eye 
was caught by a title: ‘L’histoire de la folie humaine,’ published at 
Leipzig in the year i785. It is true that eighty years have passed 
since then, during which we have had time for a vast quantity of 
folly, so that the work would now be necessarily imperfect ; but what 
a world of instruction and amusement might be conveyed only up to 
the year 1785, were the writer capable of handling his subject! I 
looked for the size of the work with inward misgiving that my slender 
purse might not run to the number of volumes, but I put the cata- 
logue down, and walked away with disappointment when I looked 
further and found it was only a duodecimo. Heaven and earth! did 
one ever see the like? A man has the unparalleled effrontery to offer 
a history of human folly in duodecimo! He tenders this wretched 
epitome as a substitute for the magnificent work which some Gibbon 
will one day place in the hands of future ages! It is a subject which 
concerns us all. Mr. Carlyle once told mankind that they were mostly 
fools. We received the sentiment with an uncommon rapture, as if 
it were an entirely new and most important discovery—a contribution 
to the study of human nature which had escaped the notice of previous 
satirists and anatomists. Mostly fools; and my Leipzig friend dis- 
misses us all in a duodecimo volume! It is an insult to humanity. 

Human folly, among all its branches, can show none which has lasted 
longer, and taken more trouble to kill, than the so-called science of 
astrology. By what accident the idea of astrology was hit upon, how 
men conceived that the course of the stars was concerned with their 
fortunes, by what long and tedious process of formularisation and of 
development it grew in men’s minds till it became a system and a 
power, has yet to be investigated. It is a form of superstition which 
has been the handmaid, like alchemy, to a good deal of real and sound 
science. And, unlike most forms of superstition, its chief mischiefs 
appear to have lain in the comfortable cradling of ignorance. 

The desire to know the dreaded future is the most natural expres- 
sion of human weakness—that weakness which proceeds from igno- 
rance ; which vanishes as the secrets of nature are gathered in; for the 
future loses half its uncertainty when men learn the laws of pheno- 
mena, and that Fate, to which the world and the gods have been abject 
slaves, disappears like a dream. Nature is no more a mistress and an 
enemy, but a handmaid, and the stars in their courses have no longer 
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to do with men’s fortunes and their lives. Astrology has taken, like all 
deep-rooted superstitions, a great deal of killing, and, though I think 
we may fairly consider it to be dead at last, one hardly knows. Its most 
flourishing period was during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when it was believed in, advocated, and supported as much as it was 
attacked. Rabelais, most sensible of men, dealt it a blow after his 
own fashion, when he wrote his almanac, but that did not kill it; 
for you must be careful how you laugh at an idol, and the prudent 
man generally waits till the people themselves have pulled him down. 
Then, indeed, you may jump upon him, stick pins into him, and mock 
his wretched helplessness like a converted African. But in the times 
of Rabelais the practice of astrology was a learned profession. Bacon 
enumerates it among the sciences; and the chief recognition of the 
services of the great Hohenheim, called Paracelsus, to science was, that 
he was vulgarly esteemed the first astrologer of the day, though he 
despised and detested the very name of astrology. 

Gauric and Cardan cast horoscopes at the court of France. New- 
born children were brought them to have their nativities calculated. 
They read the lines on the child’s hands and head, noted the exact 
time of birth, and presently handed the parents a careful and exact 
summary of its future. During the English Revolution both sides had 
their astrologers; Lilly, Butler’s Sidrophel, being consulted as to the 
most favourable moment for Charles to make his escape. Dryden 
cast the nativities of his own sons, while at the same period the 
most eminent scientific men in England belonged to the Astrologers’ 
Club. 

Men believed in astrology long after philosophers had given it up, 
but with a gradually growing distrust—a half belief, nourished only 
by the usual stories of coincidence and fortunate predictions; while 
the final and complete extinction of the superstition is due to the 
cold disbelief which in the last century cleared away so vast an amount 
of mediaeval rubbish. Even yet, lurking in holes and corners, are people 
who have read the old books on astrology, who can cast a nativity, 
who still firmly believe that every man’s history is written in the 
heavens, and that the stars are willing to give up their secrets if 
questioned according to form. 

In the sixteenth century astrology seemed on its trial. When a pro- 
phecy turned out palpably and clearly false, men scoffed at the science. 
Thus, when Gauric discovered, a short time before Henry the Second 
was killed by Montgomery’s lance, that the king was going to live 
to the age of sixty-nine years and ten months, everybody laughed, 
marvelling at the credulity of other people and the charlatanism of 
astrologers. And they laughed again when Cardan predicted for 
Edward the Sixth of England, only a day or two before the news 
of his death arrived, a long and happy life, which was a singularly 
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unfortunate prediction. Gauric never held up his head after his un- 
lucky accident. Cardan, on the contrary, declared that there was a 
mistake in his calculations, and having gone through them all over 
again, brought out a new prophecy, after the event, agreeing with 
every detail of it in the most remarkable and convincing manner. 
They scoffed when the astrologers went wrong, but how when they 
were right? How did men look at each other and tremble, as in 
the presence of a great and mysterious power, when the prediction 
was fulfilled to the letter, and the reader of the future proved his 
power? How, for instance, when the news came from Provence that a 
physician in a little country town had actually predicted the death 
of King Henry in the clearest and most unmistakable terms? It 
was in a quatrain, which was handed about, and read as follows: 


* Le lyon jeune le vieux surmontera; 
En champ bellique fera singulier duelle: 
Dans caige d’or les yeux luy crevera: 
Deux classes une, puis mourir, mort cruelle.” 


Could there be a doubt? The young lion was Montgomery, the 
old, Henry the Second. ‘The singular duel was the tournament. The 
cage of gold was the king’s helmet ; and the “mort cruelle” was the 
death of the king. 

The author of this, and a great many hundreds of similar quatrains, 
was the great, the illustrious, the immortal Michel de Nostredame, 
commonly called Nostradamus. He was born at St. Remy, in the 
year 1503. Two of his great-grandfathers, both eminent physicians, 
had been converted Jews; and the astrologer used to boast that they 
were both of the tribe of Issachar, a tribe which, he maintained, one 
hardly sees why, to have been signally and specially endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. Nor was it, he said, by any virtue or merit of his 
own that he was enabled to read the future and the distant present : 


“ Vera loquor, non falsa loquor, sed munere cceli, 
Qui loquitur Deus est, non ego Nostradamus.” 


And, in verses not so smooth as his Latin: 


“ D’esprit divin l’ami presage atteinte : 
Troubles, famine, peste, guerre courir, 
Eau, siccité, terre et mer de sang teintes, 
Paix, tresve, 4 naistre prelats, princes 4 mourir.” 


He did not, as may be expected, arrive suddenly at, nor was he for 
a long time conscious of possessing, this remarkable faculty of predic- 
tion. Quite the contrary. He spent a laborious and praiseworthy 
youth, studying medicine and science at Avignon and Montpellier. 
While at the latter place, a pestilence of some kind ran through the 
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south of France, and young Nostradamus went to face it with a courage 
and success which gained him great credit. He then settled at Agen, 
on the recommendation of his friend Julius Cesar Scaliger, where he 
married and had children, but wife and children died. He married 
again a few years later, and settled down for the rest of his life to 
practise medicine, to work at astrology and to write predictions. 

His admirers have handed down many of those particulars which 
are always so interesting ina great man’s biography: how he only 
slept four hours every night—how can writers go on making this 
daring assertion about their idols ?—how he lived a godly and pious 
life—(we may allow this)—how he was of small stature, with a large 
and thick beard, with other important details, which we pass over. 

He languished in obscurity, in spite of his prodigious gifts at reading 
the future, for many years. But his fame gradually spread, and when 
the quatrain above quoted, which foretold the death of King Henry, 
was read, Catherine de Medicis herself sent for him to Paris, and gave 
him the title of “ counsellor extraordinary and physician to the king.” 
Nostradamus had the good sense to take warning by the examples of 
Gauric and Cardan. He very soon perceived that the air of Paris 
was not favourable to prophets. Scoffers were abroad. A wicked 
unbeliever wrote a cruel epigram upon him: 


** Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere nostrum est: 
Sic cum falsa damus, nil nisi nostra damus.” 


The newly-appointed physician to the king was one of those who 
are easily daunted by ridicule, so he packed up and went south again, 
whence he never removed and whither Charles the Ninth afterwards 
visited him. It is sad to read that in his own town he was always re- 
garded, save by one favourite disciple, as an impostor of the first, and 
therefore most successful, order. This disciple, Jean de Chavigny, one 
of those simple and lovable creatures, born for the nourishment of the 
quack and the humbug, who will believe anything, hovered round the 
master like Cadijah round Mohammed. He left his native town of 
Beaune, where the wine is so good, and took up his residence alto- 
gether in Salon itself, so as to be always near Nostradamus, abandoning 
family, estate, occupation, and all. Like another Boswell, he noted 
the things that fell from the doctor’s lips; and after his death, spent 
twenty-eight years in editing and commentating the ‘Centuries.’ It is 
delightful to learn that in his society the prophet would unbend from 
his mystic forereachings into futurity and condescend to predict some 
of the minor events of life. ‘ We were once,” he tells us, in an anec- 
dote of touching simplicity, “ walking abroad. I saw two sucking pigs, 
one black, the other white. ‘ What will be their fate?’ I asked Nostre- 
dame. ‘We shall eat the black one,’ replied he, ‘ the white will be 
eaten by a wolf.’ Jn order to elude the prediction, I told the cook 
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to prepare the white pig for dinner. He did so; but as it lay upon 
the table, a tame wolf belonging to the house, finding no one there, 
devoured it. Upon which the cook prepared the black pig, and the 
prophecy of the infallible Nostredame was accomplished.” Wonderful 
indeed ! 

Before we go on to consider some of the quatrains, let us mention 
that of two sons, one took to the prophetic business, but with inferior 
success, being indeed regarded as no better at it than any ordinary 
“ red-faced Nixon,” and came to a disastrousend. The story is melan- 
choly indeed. At the siege of Pouzin he predicted that the city would 
be destroyed by fire. It was not; it was taken by assault. And 
they actually detected the prophet going round with a match and 
setting fire to the city himself, in order to fulfil the prophecy. Could 
his venerable parent have himself instigated the wolf to eat the white 
pig? There was indignation among the people when this was made 
clear to them, and the victim of too much zeal for science was brought 
before Saint-Luc, commander of the royalist forces. Saint-Luc asked 
him if he had by accident predicted any accident likely to happen to 
himself on that very day. The poor prophet had not. Whereupon, 
in order to make him quite certain for the future, that he had mis- 
taken his vocation, being not a prophet, or, if any, a prophet of Baal, 
the general rode at him, and killed him with a lance. 

No such untoward accident happened to the great man himself, 
Michel. He lived and died in peace, always prophesying, always 
having his faithful Chavigny to record his triumphs. Honoured as he 
was, save by his own townsmen, in his life, his real glory begins only 
after his death. or the ‘ Centuries’ are printed and reprinted, com- 
mented, furnished with notes, explanations, and illustrations, and even 
called into the service of history. Nobody, it is trae—which is the real 
drawback to all predictions, ancient and modern—ventured to write 
from Nostradamus the history of the future; but everybody was pre- 
pared to observe, when the things had happened, how wonderfully they 
fitted in with the words of the prophet. The unbeliever might ask 
what was the good of a prediction unless you know what it means. He 
might go further, and decline to investigate past history in order to 
mark the sagacity of Nostradamus. And if he had the courage of his 
opinions, he might point out that the disjointed words, the vague phrases, 
the open-mouthed threats might do for one event quite as well as the 
other, and therefore the prophet was not, after all, of such amazing 
wisdom. But unbelievers were scarce, and Nostradamus held his own. 

After being the favourite prophet of Catherine de Medicis and her 
sons, he was studied in turn by Henry the Fourth, by Louis the 
Thirteenth, and Louis the Fourteenth. He was translated into 
English and Italian; he was published in twenty editions and more, 
and even has his believers, one or two, here and there, rari nantes, to 
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this very day. And in the name of human credulity, why? There 
is not from beginning to end, so far at least as I have read—for no 
mortal man could read all his ‘ Centuries’ and survive—one word of 
sense, precision, or clearness. All is utter, unredeemed, incredible 
balderdash and rubbish, written in the most uncouth French, with 
words of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabic interspersed ; with ana- 
grams such as ‘Rapis’ for Paris, ‘ Nersaf’ for France, ‘ Eiouas’ for 
Savoy; the whole designedly meaningless and obscure. And yet I 
cannot make up my mind that the man was a conscious impostor. It 
seems to me that, trained in the secrets of astrology, which followed a 
uniform method, quite easy to be learned, he did quite honestly occupy 
himself with the future; that in these ‘ Centuries’ he set down in the 
form which he found easiest the results of his investigations as they 
worked themselves out. Did you ever see a couple of country girls 
telling fortunes with a pack of cards? Write down their ejaculations 
as they deal out the pack, and you will have something like a quatrain 
of Nostradamus’s. Thus: 


“ A fair-haired man: a letter: and a purse: 

A disappointment: and a wedding ring: 
Cards falling badly: funerals, and a hearse: 

Sorrow: and joy: a lover in the spring.” 


There, the girls have made me write down unconsciously a quatrain 


exactly like one of Nostradamus’s most sprightly specimens ; only, 
like most prophets, because people never believe in the advent of good 
fortune, but are easily impressed with a sense of coming woes and 
miseries, he deals entirely in the latter : 


“The moon at full, upon the palace wall : 
The Lion bruised and beaten in a cage: 
Eyes at midday: claws bare: the servants fall: 
Famine and pestilence: an iron age.” 

Wretchedly poor stuff! but this is all you will get from Nostra- 
damus. And if no more than this were required to carry on a pro- 
phetic trade, one might be quite prepared to set up as a prophet in 
exactly the same way; only it would be well to know the rules of 
judicial astrology first, so as to get the formule right and save the 
trouble of invention. 

The ‘Centuries’ being published and the author dead, there remained 
for future ages the task of fitting them into their proper places. This 
has been done over and over again, the verses being made to do duty 
for one king after another, as the ages run on. Of course, you cannot 
expect the commentator to write the history of the next generation. 
Most singular of all, it is only five or six years since a certain 
M. Anatole de Pelletier published a volume called ‘Les Oracles de 
M. de Nostredame,’ in which he too follows the course of history by 
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means of the ‘Centuries,’ showing how, in his opinion, every important 
event since his death has been plainly foretold by the astrologer. This 
sagacious person—a sort of French Doctor Cumming—has, of course, 
a blind idolatry for his prophet. He worships an infallibility even 
more certain and perfect than Chavigny discovered. Where we find 
barbarism he finds an antique grace, effective handling, the rudeness 
of strength; where we find intentional obscurity he finds the natural 
obscurity of one whose thoughts are too profound for speech; where 
we hesitate whether to pronounce the man an impostor or a brain- 
struck enthusiast, working according to the foolish rules of a mistaken 
science, he calls upon us to admire the mysterious and divine gift of 
prophecy. Above all, he quotes what he is pleased to consider direct 
predictions of the French Revolution. “It is the point,” he says, 
“in history to which his eyes are always turned, his thoughts always 
recurring ; he chisels carefully every detail of this mighty movement ” 
(we shall see how presently); “hither all the forces of his thoughts 
converge, all the radiation of his intelligence; here is displayed all 
the lucidity of the mysterious genius which animated him.” He 
afterwards asks us to consider the strange contrasts which the man 
presented. He is bold in his writing; you sce that posterity can 
neither imprison, fine, nor burn at the stake ; they can only admire or 
laugh. He is timorous towards his contemporaries, and with good 
reason. He is a good Christian and yet a Pagan; that is, he was 
wise in his generation. Being a scholar, he was, like all the scholars 
of his age, a pagan; being a man who valued his personal comfort 
and safety, he is a Christian in outward observances. Above all— 
which astonishes M. de Pelletier much more than it does other people 
—he gave no word of counsel, advice, or guidance to the kings who 
visited him. We may also add that on his own family accidents he 
was equally reticent, never having prophesied the death of his earlier 
children or the violent end of his second son and successor. But 
these prophets are all alike; while they contemplate the future the 
baby tumbles into the fire. They can predict a revolution—a thou- 
sand years or so is a trifle—but they are all astray in the events of 
to-morrow, and can no more teach us how to avoid a toothache than 
they can ward off the blood and slaughter of their own prophecies. 
“In alienis,” said one of these useless gentry, “ mire oculati, ad nostra 
cxcutire solemus.” 

Now for a few quatrains. Observe how history bears out the pre- 
diction and how there is no deception. The first predicts the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth : 


“ Du vieux Charon l’on verra le Pheenix, 
Estre premier et dernier des fils, 
Reluire en France,” &c. 
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On this the scholiast, writing in the age of the Grand Monarque, 
observes that Charon is, of course, a clerical error; it should be 
Chiren. This, read properly, is “ Henric—Henricus: Henri the 
Fourth.” Now, Louis the Fourteenth being the son of Louis the 
Thirteenth and the grandson of Henry the Fourth, is, of course, the 
phoenix who will “reluire en France”; this is without doubt, and 
ridiculously simple. 

I was going to quote another most important quatrain, but I am 
estopped by the unfortunate fact that it has been by different com- 
mentators said to refer to Queen Elizabeth of England, King Charles 
the First, Charles the Second, and the French Revolution. After 
studying it very carefully, I conclude that it was so craftily drawn up 
by the Prophet as to include all four interpretations. This increases 
our admiration for the astrologer, but tends to lessen our confidence in 
the commentator. 

The same remark cannot be made of the following quatrain, which 
contains a distinct prophecy about England. It reads thus, and one 
trembles when one writes it : 


“ Sept fois charger verrez gent Britannique 
Tainte en sang en deux cents nonante ans. 
France? non, point: par appuy Germanique 
D’Aries doublé en Pole Bascharian.” 


The interpretation is clear to the meanest capacity. Seven times in 
two hundred and ninety years there shall be a revolution in England. 
Six of them, the commentator tells us, have already come to pass, 
viz., in 1649, in 1660, in 1688, in 1689, in 1711 (when there was a 
change of ministry), and in 1714. The last has yet to come; there 
is comfort in the thought that it is not due till 1929. We have thus 
fifty-six years before us to prepare for the event, in which it is‘only 
too probable that none of our present leaders will take an active part. 

But about the French Revolution, concerning which the prophet 
has so carefully “chiselled the details.” Let us take three or four of 
the most remarkable. The first points, as any one will remark, to 
the 22nd of September, 1792: 


* Quand la lictiére du tourbillon versée 
Kt seront faces de leurs manteaux couvers, 
La republique par gens nouveaux vexée, 
Les blanes et rouges Jugeront 4 l’envers.” 


The second clearly predicts the advent of Napoleen: 


“Un Empereur naistra prés d’Italie, 
Qui 4 Empire sera vendu bien cher: 
Diront avec quels gens il se ralie, 
Quw’on trouvera moins prince que boucher.” 
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And here is Louis the Sixteenth, drawn to his very eyes: 


“ Le trop bon temps, trop de bonté royale, 
Fais et deffais, prompt subit, negligence, 
Legier croira faux d’espouse loyalle, 
Luy mis 4 mort par la bénévolence.” 


And here are the noyades of Nantes : 


“ Des principaux de cité rebellée 
Qui tiendront fort pour liberté ravoir, 
Detranchés masle, infelice meslée, 
Cris, hurlements 4 Nantes, piteux voir.” 


Out of such stuff as the preceding the reputation of a prophet was 
made! We can hardly read it with patience. But the wonderful 
thing is, that even in this present century the name of Nostradamus 
has weight—that there have been three several serious attempts made 
in the last seventy years to rehabilitate him—that only six years ago a 
man was found to publish selections and to revive the stale old story, 
that during the troubles of the last three years there were whispered 
abroad rumours that Nostradamus had predicted them all. I could 
multiply to any extent the selections which I have given. It would 
be easy to show, in the same way, how Oliver Cromwell, for instance, 
was so delineated that it was impossible to mistake him. When all is 
finished there remains nothing but the broad facts that here is a man 
who pretends to the gift of prophecy, who never once delivers a clear 
utterance, whose predictions are amazing in their doggerel nonsense, 
and who yet has believers for three hundred years. 

Astrology is dead—true; but the spirit which led to a belief in 
astrology is not dead. It seems to me that the spirit is alive still and 
vigorous. What else mean the Spiritualist journals, the séances, the 
mediums? They too form part of that long chapter of human folly 
which treats of men’s distrust of themselves, their terror of the things 
which surround them, their eager catching at whatever may clear 
away the darkness. 

Nostradamus was not the only prophet of France; there were 
many, and the shots of some were a great deal more lucky than his 
own. ‘There was, for instance, the well-known prophecy of the 
Bishop of Arles, date 512, which has, like so many of Nostradamus’s, 
been applied to the French Revolution : 


“The hand of God shall extend over them, and over all the rich. 

“ All the nobles shall be deprived of their estates. 

“The altars shall be destroyed, and the holy virgins shall flee from their 
monasteries. The church pastors shall be driven from their seats, and 
the church shall be stripped of her temporal goods. 
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“ But at length the black eagle and the lion shall appear, coming from 
four countries. 

“Woe to thee, O City of Philosophy! thou shalt be subjected. 

“ A captive king, humbled to confusion, shall at last-receive his crown.” 


If only dates had been given with this composition, it would have 
been a creditable composition ; without dates, I venture to submit that 
prophecy is very little use, unless for the vainglory of the prophet, who 
may chuckle and say, “I told you so all along !” 

Another, of later date (1528), is in these terms : 


“An Eagle shall come from the East, stretching his wings and hiding 
The terror of the world shall be great The Lily 
shall lose the crown and the Eagle shall receive it.” 


Another prophet, in the year 1687, arguing on the assumption that 
no kingdom can last for more than fourteen centuries, fixes the termi- 
nation of the French monarchy at the year 1800 ; an admirable pre- 
diction, but for the fact that, after twenty years of suspension, it went 
on again. 

Folly all, and vanity. There is little use in reviving the old cre- 
dulities, except for one thing: that since human nature is always the 
same, the things that blinded the reason once may blind it again in 
some other form. Are there no superstitions in the present day, en- 
lightened as we are, which, like astrology, would vanish and disappear 
were men only brave enough to see that the future is their own, and 


not mapped out by an inexorable necessity ? 
W. B. 








Sir Peter Lely. 


Tue town of Soest in the old German circle of Westphalia, is a quaint, 
picturesque, ancient place, well known to easy-going travellers between 
Cologne and Hanover. ‘There Lely was born in 1618; and there he 
spent his boyhood, playing under the shadows of the three fine old 
churches, making holiday excursions out to Sassendorf, or tarrying in 
the market-place, watching the expression in the faces of the sellers 
and buyers of corn. 

Nagel says that Lely’s father, a poor military officer, bore the sur- 
name by which his son is known. ‘The common story runs that the 
family name was Van der Faes, that the house in which the Captain 
dwelt was decorated with a sculptured lily or lilies, and that Captain 

Van der Faes became known as the Captain at the Lily. The objec- 

tion to this story is that neither in Altdeutsch, Mitteldeutsch, Ober- 
deutsch, nor in modern German, does “ Lely” mean “lily.” It was 
probably Peter’s mother’s name, added to that of the husband, as is 
the fashion on the Continent at the present time. 

When Peter Lely was born, by the side of one of the clear streams 
which freshen the town of Soest from the neighbouring lake, Rubens 
was forty-one years old, living in Antwerp in a sort of state which 
Lely subsequently emulated in London. In that year, 1618, Vandyck 
was a handsome lad, nineteen years old, studying in Rubens’s painting- 
room. The Captain’s little son, in his cradle at Soest, was destined to 
follow Vandyck in the English capital, to equal him in style of life, 
without imitating his extravagance, and to occasionally come very 
near him in power of painting, without any imitation of his manner. 

The parents of Peter Van der Faes thought of the church and 
then of the army as affording their son chances for a fortunate career. 
Peter heard but heeded not. His talk, tastes, and pursuits indicated 
an irrepressible bent. At eighteen, instead of preparing for ordination 
or learning the sword exercise, Peter went, by his father’s consent, to 
Haarlem as a pupil in the studio of a now less remembered Peter— 
Peter Grebber. Grebber was not a great master, but he was a man 
of infinite taste, and Lely applied himself with such effect to follow 
his instructions in historical and portrait painting, adding thereto 
much successful practice in landscape, that in two years Grebber 
kindly touched the young fellow on the shoulder, and bade him enter 
the world on his own account, as he then knew quite as much as his 
master, 
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Peter took Grebber at his word, but he studied the works of Van- 
dyck before he repaired to the country where Vandyck’s career was 
closing. Lely’s first appearance in England is said to have been 
in the suite of the boy bridegroom from Holland, who came over here 
in 1641 to marry the little daughter (Mary) of Charles the First. 
This was the last of the royal child marriages which was celebrated in 
England, and it was full of circumstances worthy of a painter’s record. 
The ceremony took place on a May day, in 1641, in the Chapel Royal 
at Whitehall. The bride was in her tenth year. The bridegroom, 
William, afterwards second Prince of Orange, was only eleven. When 
Bishop Wren blessed the little couple the bevy of as little bridesmaids 
were in a flutter of delight and wonderment. The consequent festival 
was of an old-fashioned romping quality ; and when king, queen, and 
court conducted the illustrious pair to their several rooms in the palace 
nursery, the little husband and his little wife were the most weary of 
all that joyous romping party. In the year 1643 Van Tromp came 
hither and escorted the little bride over the seas to Holland; his 
ships of war accompanying the progress with thundering symphonies 
from the throats of their guns. 

At the time above named, Peter, looking about him in London, was 
taken by ever-generous Geldorp into his studio in Drury Lane. Gel- 
dorp welcomed the Westphalian to his house in the Lane as warmly 
as he had welcomed Vandyck to his former house and studio in 
Blackfriars. Charles the First, who loved to spend an hour with 
his courtiers in artists’ studios, probably first saw Lely at Geldorp’s 
in Drury Lane. It was at a later period \that \Peter painted the 
king’s portrait. Lely may have worked for Charles before that. In 
the catalogue of Charles’s pictures was “A Landscape done by Gel- 
dorp’s Man.” It was valued by the commissioners at 27. 10s., and it 
fetched the moderate price demanded. 

Lely, for some time after this, was rather a painter of history and of 
landscapes than of portraits. There was no one to rival or follow him in 
the two former departments of art. Vandyck, in portraiture, was held 
to be a master not to be surpassed. Lely/nevertheless resolved to 
pursue the path by which Vandyck had earned golden reputation and 
enchanted the world. The masterpieces‘of Vandyck moved the pulses 
of his heart and fired his aspirations. Lely probably never stood at 
his easel without his mind dwelling on the great artist whom he 
adopted as his master. When he grew rich enough he bought Van- 
dycks for study and for increase of gracefulness to his house. When 
he looked at other men’s labours he measured them by Vandyck. The 
highest praise he could give was, “'That’s the nearest to Vandyck of 
anything I have seen since I came to England ;” and it was such 
praise that he gave to Mary Beale. 

Lely was very soon at court. The earliest work in portraiture on 
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which Lely was employed in England was in copying Vandyck. That 
portrait of Charles the First with his little son James, which Evelyn 
saw in 1658 at Northumberland House, and which he describes as 
“the last of our blessed Kings and the Duke of York,” and as Lely’s 
work, was in fact Lely’s admirable copy of one of the late pieces by 
Vandyck. From such work he passed to original efforts. He was to 
be seen not only in Aldersgate Street and Drury Lane, painting the 
ladies of those and similar aristocratic places, but in more exclusive 
Whitehall, with the king and queen sitting before him, graciously 
condescending to be limned. 

After royalty had departed from Whitehall, Lely painted the por- 
traits of leading Commonwealth men, and that of him who led the 
leaders—Cromwell. “Mr. Lely,” said Oliver, “I desire you will use 
all your skill to paint my picture only like me, and not flatter me at 
all; but remark all these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and everything 
as you see me; otherwise I will never pay you a farthing for it.” The 
Protector knew that a portrait could be an historical picture. 

When Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, commissioned Lely to paint 
the handsomest women at the court of Charles the Second, he natu- 
rally began with her highness and her ladies. ‘Twelve of these are 
known now as the ‘ Windsor Beauties, having long hung in the 
gallery at the Castle, before they joined Kneller’s ‘ Beauties’ at Hamp- 
ton Court. They are almost entirely free from the faults which have 
been laid to the artist’s charge, and this in despite of the free and 
flowing fashion of dress or undress which then prevailed. There was 
little covering to speak of, except from the waist downwards. Ladies 
hid their feet and revealed their bosoms. They came to court with 
trains, some of which reached from the foot of the throne far away 
into the outer chamber or staircase. Lely simply indicates the fashion 
of the period. In his ‘ Windsor Beauties,’ his Duchess of York is a 
cold English lady. In the quarter-length, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, she is a good-natured looking person, with a well-bred stare 
and a blue stomacher. His Queen Catherine of Braganza is a quiet, 
lady-like woman, with only her fine eyes to be proud of, and she has 
aslight expression of being “ bored” at having to “sit” for such a 
special purpose. 

Look at Lely’s Duchess of Cleveland, that supreme “ hussy of the 
hussies.” He has represented her as Pallas. She hasan airof Venus in 
her wiser cousin’s panoply. She carries a spear, wears a helmet, and 
rests on, rather than grasps, a shield. She is manifestly more ready 
for love than war. She is calmly proud in the strength, less of her 
arms than of her beauty. She is lovely, but she is also wide awake, 
and the storm-cloud in the background is a fine indication of character 
in a lady whose humanity suffered a notable change when her remark- 
able temper was ruffled. 
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Then, turn to Diana, alias Duchess of Richmond, whom Lely makes 
pass for the Goddess of Chastity (the belle Stuart being difficile) 
by putting a bow in her hand, and placing the Queen of the Nymphs 
in a forest. A necklace sparkles round her throat, but the pearls are 
from the royal jewellers. Her train will be troublesome to bear 
through the thickset forest ; but she might woo Endymion himself in 
such a boddice: it is so discreetly fashioned that the most timid of 
swains might look on it and yet keep his senses. 

From Diana, turn next to Mrs. Middleton, as Plenty, or as Pan- 
dora. In the first character she looks like the charming, modest, 
eldest daughter of the house, in whose service she is bearing from the 
garden, not a cornucopia, but a freight of fruit for the afternoon 
dessert. She is, perhaps, more characteristically painted as Pandora. 
A. box full of evils was not a bad symbol. As Plenty, her dress has 
no particularly winning wave in it, and the full bosom is, at least, 
half veiled, as if more than that grace were not good for gods or men 
to behold. As for wantonness or voluptuous negligence, or luxurious 
magnificence, the picture is full of honest, hearty nature. 

In allegory, Lely was weak ; yet his Rape of Europa has been pro- 
nounced worthy of Lairesse. But Lely cannot be compared with 
Lairesse in the lumbering apologue which mars Lely’s portrait of Lady 
Falmouth. Yet, of all his portraits, this is said to be the one in 
which he most nearly equals Vandyck. The lady had been made a 
widow by the sea-fight off Harwich, in which her gallant husband 
was slain. Therefore, in the widow's lap lies a cannon-ball, a real 
four and twenty pounder, with her hand slightly resting on it. The 
grief, symbolised by the ball, is apparently heavy, but it was probably 
not so heavy as it seemed, for the lap bears hardly an impress of the 
weight. The lady’s left hand is keeping the young widow’s somewhat 
too loose drapery together, which falls from her bosom, as such drapery 
does from that of a péronnelle in the illustration to a French love- 
song. In truth, it fell to similar purpose, and accomplished Dorset 
was but too happy to lay his bead on the bosom which had been the 
loved pillow of gallant Falmouth. 

As it was impossible, even for Lely, to make the audacious Lady 
Southesk look like a repentant Magdalen, he has painted her trying 
to look like one, and he failed in the attempt. This lady carries her 
capacious bust, and a pile of drapery that might hedge in a thousand 
sacred virtues, to a covert in a wood; but she has not the air of a 
Mary who is likely to cast herself to the ground in sorrow, and lean 
painfully on her elbow in perusal of a book that teaches only wisdom. 
On the other hand, Lady Chesterfield’s pure, grave expression might 
have subdued a Puritan. The figures in the background might be 
taken for little Loves, carrying away between them the sweet flowers 
of life, and leaving nothing in their place. Again, the most straight- 
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laced virtue might go abroad in such becoming folds as cling round 
Lady Rochester, and never be ashamed. Most of a Precisian looks 
Anne Digby, subsequently Countess of Sunderland. This modest 
Anne shields her own breast that it may not be seen to sigh. The 
Earl of Sunderland, as versatile in love as he was in politics and in 
religion, was under promise to her ; but he broke his vow, begged he 
might not be asked why, and then married the lady after all. He was 
the son of Dorothea, Countess of Sunderland, Waller’s Sacharissa, 
whom Lely also painted during her long widowhood, and with an 
effect which again brought him in close affinity with Vandyck. There 
is no fear of Anne Digby's drapery falling, if she move—an accident 
which some think would certainly happen to the Duchess of Somerset. 
But those who think so should mark how the lady’s right hand so 
holds it as to make it safe under the most active emergency. Again, 
how true a lady is seen in the portrait of the Countess of Northumber- 
land! The figure, full of life, and marked by grace, is worthy of Sir 
Joshua. ‘The landscape has a natural beauty that would have won the 
generous praise of Gainsborough. 

Walpole’s objections to Lely are inapplicable to the portrait of Lady 
Whitmore, and more so to that of the belle Jenings (subsequently 
Duchess of Tyrconnel): she has no clinqguant, no absurd superflux of 
robes to drag through woods and brooks. The belle Jenings is, in 
Lely’s portraiture, a mild, modest beauty, quaintly but becomingly 
dressed. George Fox might have looked on the face without discern- 
ing wantonness, and on the dress without recognising either volup- 
tuousness or negligence. If there be one in the bevy of ‘ Windsor 
Beauties’ obnoxious to such censure as Walpole has showered indis- 
criminately on the whole, it is the Querouaille (Duchess of Portsmouth), 
She isa true French courtesan. Lorette, cdcotte and péronnelle are 
combined in her. She is here an Arcadian shepherdess, in skirts that 
would take Audrey’s breath away only to look at. To suppose that 
Audrey could have stood under a tree as this “ beauty” does, with no 
more of the woman about her veiled than there is in a mermaid, would 
be to do Audrey infinite wrong. She would cry heartily at the 
thought of it. 

Perhaps the most glorious of all these portraits is that of Lady 
Denham. The full-blown flowers in her lap symbolise the perfection 
to which the style of this haughty beauty had reached. The portrait, 
however, with which Sir Peter himself was infinitely pleased, was that of 
the belle Hamilton. The exquisite creature looks as if she was posing 
for a saint, and was enduring the trouble (saving a certain playfulness) 
like one. Lely finished few pictures so exquisitely as this. He con- 
fessed to having a particular pleasure in this special work. The Duke 
of York, says Grammont, “took a delight in looking at it, and began 
again to ogle the original.” 
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When these portraits were hung up in the Duke of York's house, 
Pepys was among the many who went to gaze at them. His 
comment in his diary is “ Good, but not like.” Dryden insinuates of 
Lely, under the guise of “a late noble painter,” that the common 
opinion was that Lely “drew many graceful pictures, but few of them 
were like.” The reason assigned is that Lely “ studied himself more 
than those who sat to him.” A better judge, Vertue, attributes the cause 
of the work being less true in resemblance than in handling to the 
circumstance that Lely “ was not so firm and true in his lineaments, 
as he was an excellent colourist and of a fine freedom of pencil.” This 
excellence of colour and freedom of pencil are manifest in Lely’s Nell 
Gwynn. The portrait may not be a perfect likeness, for Nell’s saucy 
hilarity of expression is not represented. The head, however, has a 
certain boyishness of character in it. In her soft, pensive mood, inno- 
cence, sweetness, and delicacy of sentiment, with her hand tenderly 
resting on and carrying a lamb, the figure might suggest a young 
St. John. The wanton undress and the boundless expanse of bosom 
soon disperse the suggestion. The character of the woman is perfectly 
interpreted. 

Lely painted Nell in more moods than one. The most casual glance 
at her likeness in the National Portrait Gallery would not lead to the 
most transitory thought that the lady there is a nun. She is half 
fashionably, half fantastically dressed. Her hair is of the court, not of 
the desert. She is seated in a garden, attired in a dress that has now 
an almost dead-leaf colour, and over it and about it sweeps and falls, and 
clings and hangs, one of the loveliest of Lely’s lovely blue draperies. 
The hands are exquisitely painted. One of them is nearly laid on 
the heart, but a finger points towards a side-walk, and there is a 
speaking, laughing expression on the lips and in the eyes, as if she 
were making some allusion to the king, and Lely had stirred her 
mirth by some saucy reply. 

Not merely as compared with Nell, but purely of itself, Lely’s por- 
trait of Mary Davies, another “ Miss” of the king’s, is that of the 
most modest, refined, and attractive of maidens. The face is sad and 
full of thought. The warm auburn hair falls about it in natural curls, 
and the eyes are life-like, liquid, and with a slightly startled expres- 
sion, as if she would fain not be surprised sitting on a bench in a 
retired garden nook, in that attire Yet there is abundance of it, the 
ever exquisite Lely blue over a tender, now somewhat faded, white. In 
the sad, soft expression of the lovely face, Lely has transmitted a 
warrant of the touching effect with which Mary Davies sang, ‘ My 
lodging is on the cold ground.’ Looking on the two portraits, the 
Lords Petre might justifiably be prouder of Moll Davies for an 
ancestress than the Dukes of St. Albans of Nell Gwynn. 

Nowhere has Lely given better proof of his power to paint character 
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than in his portraits of the Duke of Buckingham and the infamous 
Countess of Shrewsbury. ‘The latter is very simple in its details. A 


circlet of pearls round the throat is the sum of all decoration. The 


dress is not particularly loose. The face, however, with its voluptu- 
ous lips, handsome animal flesh and feature, and audacious eyes, is the 
face of a woman who might stand by as a page to see her husband 
murdered in a duel by her lover. And the portrait of that lover is a 
perfect pendant. It is grandly robed; but the peer’s insignia cannot 
humanise a face which is bursting with sensuality and a fat pollution 
of its own. He is evidently the man who took that woman home to 
the house where his own wife, Fairfax’s daughter, kept her sorrowful 
state. When she was aware of the intrusion, the Duchess moved 
towards the door, with the remark that it was not fitting for her to be 
under the same roof with the woman who accompanied him. “I know 
that,” said the Duke, “and I have left my coach at the door, to take 
you to your father’s.” 

Lely’s portraits of the second Duchess of York (afterwards Queen 
Mary of Modena) are sufficient to show that he was not a mere 
meretricious painter. She was but fifteen when she came a bride to 
England. Lely then painted her in the character of Innocence; and 
the exquisite grace and simplicity of the work, its power in design, 
and its purity in colour and sentiment, charmed every one who had 
both heart and eyes. Lely is said to have never wearied of portray- 
ing this duchess, who was such a contrast with her heavy predecessor, 
Anne Hyde. Indeed, the painter’s power is manifested in his contrasts. 
Lely’s Mary of Modena is almost a spiritual being. His Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, is a living, vigorous, substantiality. One 
may believe that the painter looked not only aé but through that most 
unhappy of villains. The passion in the heart is reflected in the ex- 
pression on the face. There is vigour, too, in many of Lely’s female 
portraits. Walpole had no ground for saying that Lely, wanting 
taste, supplied clinguant. Lely did not always dress his nymphs in 
“ fantastic night-gowns fastened with a single pin.” Whenever he did, 
the lapses of dress, the hair flung free, these indicated the fashion of 
the time. “The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul” was the 
languid mode of the day, and Lely matched it by costume, or the lack 
of it. Yet the ladies are ladies still ; saucy, it may be, in a high and 
haughty way. 

Lely acquired more money and contemporary fame by his female 
portraits than by those of men. In his flattery to old female sitters 
he has scarcely been outdone by Lawrence or by Ross. His flattery 
(let it be avowed) trenched on caricature. His second portrait of 
Catherine of Braganza, when old, in a chemise relieved by a broad 
scarf, has been not inappropriately described as looking more like a 
bloated child cheated of a box of sugar-plums than a corpulent, middle- 
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aged, ill-used woman. Lely’s Prince Rupert is reckoned to be as 
near to Vandyck as any male portrait Sir Peter ever painted, and there 
is in it the presentment of a soldier and a gentleman, of a leader in 
the field, and of a man who would not be out of place either in 
a library or a boudoir. Lely’s Earl of Essex, at Knole, is full of 
dignity and also of a commonplace nature bespeaking a gentleman 
who had every-day work to do in the world and was prepared to do it. 
Fifty years after Lely was dead, Harris of Salisbury was looking at 
the artist’s portrait of Sir William Temple, “ where,” as he wrote to 
Highmore, “the austerity of everything that surrounds seems pur- 
posely intended to give life and vigour to the countenance, and there 
fix the attention of the spectator.” It is the best possible guess at a 
true master’s intention. Nagle asserts that Lely’s Horace Towns- 
hend, his Alderman ,La Neve, in Robes, his Earl of Sandwich (an 
object of Pepys’ idolatry), and his last portrait of Charles the First, 
manifest a master-power in heroic portraiture quite equal to that 
of Vandyck. As much may be said of Lely’s portrait of Thomas 
Stanley, the author of a now forgotten ‘ History of Philosophy.’ In 
this work Lely, in painting the eyes, has reflected the philosophy or 
heroism, the thought or resolution, of the mind. You may see that 
Stanley’s head is full of brains. Even when Lely had to deal with 
fashions against which Vandyck had never to contend, he contrived to 
keep the man intact. His Henry Jermyn (afterwards Earl of 
St. Albans) is all heavy robes and cataract peruke. The individual is 
not heroic, though Henrietta Maria loved, if she did not marry, him. 
He looks like a man who would play cards till and after he was blind, 
as he did, some one telling him the points. Under all that heap 
of robes there is a breathing being of so many stone weight. The 
head is wig and nothing else, but the face is not a mere mask 
on a block, as in the careless portraits of Verrio and Kneller. 

After Lely established himself in Covent Garden in 1662 his pupils 
could not have much profited by the study of their master, if he was 
as reserved to all as he is said to have been to Greenhill and Bucks- 
horn. He would not permit them, we are told, to see him mix his 
colours, to observe how he laid them on, nor how he marked or 
distributed them with his pencil. They were obliged, so goes the 
story, to watch him by stealth, and peep at him from hiding-places. 
On the other hand, we learn from Vertue’s MSS. that the two Beales, 
brother and sister, were allowed to look over Sir Peter as he worked, 
and even to criticise him most freely, that from his explanations they 
might learn to snatch graces of their own when before their own easels 
in the street hard by. While Lely was engaged, in 1666, on the 
portrait of the Duchess of York at the Duke’s lodgings in Whitehall 
Pepys contrived to overlook him. He has recorded his delight at 
observing that the painter had not succeeded nearly so well at getting 
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a likeness of the Duchess, in two or three sittings, as he had of Mrs. 
Pepys, on the first attempt. Pepys gave Lely’s “fellow” a piece of 
money for permission to enter the artist's studio and to see, among 
other rare things, this portrait of the Duchess of York, just finished. 
Pepys saw at once the hand of no ordinary master in this work, “her 
whole body sitting in state in a chair, in white satin, and another of 
the King’s that is not finished, most rare things!” He was still more 
ecstatic when he saw gratis what he calls “‘ the so much desired by me 
picture of my Lady Castlemaine. A most blessed picture!” The 
amateur compared the foreign artist with English painters. He 
weighed Lely’s ‘ Duchess’ with Wright’s; “‘ but Lord, the difference !” 
is his summary criticism. He measured the Westphalian against 
‘ Hailes, who had painted Pepys’ father, and was one of Lely’s rivals. 
Pepys is sorry, but “ Lely’s pictures are without doubt much beyond 
Mr. Hailes’s.” 

Lely was modest when estimating himself. ‘Sir Peter,” said one 
of the sons of Folly, at Charles the Second’s court, “ how did you get 
your reputation ? You know you are no great painter.” “I knowI 
am not,” said Lely calmly, “ but I am the best youhave.” His royal 
patrons were munificent for the time. Tor the portraits of Charles 
the Second and his ‘queen Lely received one hundred pounds. 

In the estimation of Pepys, Lely was fond of a pompous way of 
living. The Lord Keeper Guilford found him a perfect gentleman. 
Lely conversed so charmingly on his own art that his hearers, if they 
could not become, by listening, infallible judges, at least fell in love 
with the art itself, and had a longing to buy pictures. Lely knew the 
history of his art better than he knew any other history ; and he had 
the materials of knowledge curiously arranged for the sake of reference. 
He cut out of the ‘Colonna Trajani’ all the historical part, “content- 
ing himself with so much, and no more, as touched the profession of a 
painter, without that of a scholar.” Pepys, who tells us this, calls Lely 
“a proud man and full of state,” because Pepys saw “in what pomp 
Lely’s table was laid,” in his house in Covent Garden, “for himself to 
go to dinner.” Pepys was astounded at the extent of Lely’s practice. 
Lely’s portrait of the Earl of Sandwich had inspired Pepys with 
a desire to have a copy of the work. The painter answered that his 
time was fully engaged for the next three weeks. Subsequently, when 
the Duke of York had given Lely a commission to paint the Duke's 
flag-captains, one of those heroes, Sir William Penn, accompanied 
Pepys to arrange for a sitting. Lely was so “ full of work” that “he 
was fain to take his table-book out to see how his time is appointed ; 
and appoints six days hence for him to come, between seven and eight 
in the morning.” At a later period, Lely’s hours for work were from 
nine to four; and he was very independent in his bearing with the 
noblest and proudest of his sitters. If the most imperious duke or 
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most wayward duchess failed to appear at the time appointed, Lely, or 
Lely’s porter, would transfer the name of the offender to the bottom 
of the artist’s list of engagements, and the transgressor had to wait 
for a new turn till that list had been duly worked out. On this point 
Lely was inexorable. 

There are two different accounts of the rate at which Lely worked. 
A well-known story runs,—that the Duke of York and the Duke of 
Monmouth being desirous of possessing a portrait of Charles the 
Second, the first commissioned Lely, while Monmouth gave the work 
to Kneller. It was to be a sort of “match,” whereby the qualities of 
the respective artists were to be settled. Kneller’s rapid hand and 
fiery pencil combined to finish the portrait at one sitting. Lely, 
though bold, was discreet; he took his time, and impatient people 
pronounced him slow, while fashion went over to Kneller. Tven if 
this be true, it must be remembered that Lely was then in his last 
days. At an earlier period his pencil could be rapid without failing to 
be effective ; he is known to have executed two heads of Tillotson (for 
Mr. Beale and for the Rey. Dr. Cradock, Mrs. Beale’s father) in chalks 
and colour in one hour. ‘Fa Presto” could hardly have outdone 
that: Kneller would have fallen short of it. 

When Charles the Second dubbed Peter Lely knight, and made 
him a gentleman of the bedchamber, Sir Peter had acquired the 
right to live like a knight and a gentleman. The painter had saved 
money, had put it out at interest, and invested it in land. He 
had estates and honest tenants in both Lincolnshire and Herts; 
and the great artist was not a stern landlord. When he had the 
vapours, or when his lady had,—a woman of good family, but so 
totally unremarkable that she fades out of the household picture 
altogether,—he could change from his town house to his suburban 
cottage at Kew, or to a country residence, as easily as any nobleman, 
and with as little uneasy thought about the cost. But he was most 
at “home” in Covent Garden, where he lived indeed a deservedly 
‘“‘ mighty proud man,” with infinite grandeur but without selfishness. 
His table was not laid out in state exclusively for his own gratification. 
He gathered his friends around it, enjoyed with them the delights he 
had earned, and partook with them of the generous fare he had 
already paid for. His cellars were rich in favourite liquids, from rare 
wines to the then still popular mam. Curious clocks, rich furniture, 
antique cabinets, stately beds, quaint mirrors, costly plate and jewels, 
these were only small matters in a house where the artist had brought 
together the noblest private collection of pictures then existing in 
England, and among them were six and twenty Vandycks. Nest 
to them and to the art by cunning exercise of which they were pro- 
duced, Sir Peter loved music. Half a dozen caged singing-birds made 
his house and garden joyous. His violins, his bass-viols, his theorbos, 
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and his harpiscals discoursed him most exquisite music while he sat at 

dinner, when, Nagle says, he was fed with sweet sounds as well as with 

rich viands. In summer, fancy may see him and his group of familiars . 
assembled on his lawn, which extended up to Long Acre, while 

amateurs or professional friends touched the instruments he kept for 

harmonious use. Lely’s “books of devotion” may justify us in the 

conclusion that he was not far from godliness; and his “ bathing- 

tubs” show that he was beyond his age, and loved what is next 

to godliness—cleanliness. These items we gather from his executors’ 

accounts. ' 

Lely was adding money to money, and acre to acre, by his daily 
work in Covent Garden, when a thought came over him of the great 
hereafter, and a desire to set his house in order, that his two young 
children might enter without trouble on their succession. A courtier, 
who loved art and Sir Peter, took the latter by the sleeve and intro- 
duced him to the then Attorney-General North. North frightened 
“the old gentleman,” as North called him, by urgent counsel to make 
an immediate settlement, as in spite of his naturalization, if he were to 
die intestate his estate might go to the Crown. North arranged this 
important affair, and took no fees. He was well paid, nevertheless. 
Lely gave him several portraits, “and between them,” says Roger 
North, in his Life of the Lord Keeper, “ this was called commuting of 
faculties.” 

In the beginning of the year 1679 Lely made his will. In a few 
words, he leaves all to his young daughter Anne and his little son 
John. His Lincolnshire estates, his rents, in short, all he possessed, 
was then bequeathed, with ample means for the education of the son, 
and an especial three thousand pounds to Anne, to be put out at the 
interest of five or six per cent., and to be applied for her support till 
she was eighteen, or got married. In case of the children dying before 
they were of age to execute a testament, Lely thought of the sole sur- 

. vivor of his old home in Westphalia. To his sister Kate Maria Weck, 
widow of Conrad Weck, once burgomaster of Groll, in Guelderland, and 
to her children, he gave the reversionary interest. And having thus 
provided for his kin, Sir Peter seems to have thought of his friends 
and of something to be done for them by-and-by. “ As to legacies,” 
he says quaintly, “ to my particular friends and to servants, I hope 
it will please God to afford me leisure and opportunity to declare my 
mind therein by a codicil.” Sir Peter, however, does not appear to 
have found either, during the troubled year in which he signed the 
document. 

He still had time to work. Among Lely’s latest productions was 
his best known portrait of the second Duchess of York. The Duchess 
sat for it previous to the journey which she made to Scotland in com- 
pany with the Duke. She is, moreover, in her habit as she lived ; in 
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a dress of scarlet and gold, with a tucker and under sleeves of the 
fairest lawn. Over the shoulders and bosom there is a “ cataract” of 
beautiful hair, falling from the most classical of heals. A scarf of 
blue (the edges of gold and pearls) crosses the dress obliquely, rests 
in rich profusion in the lap, and descends in copious folds of drapery 
to the ground. She is sitting in one of Lely’s best garden scenes, 
beneath a tree entwined by roses and honeysuckles. The portrait is 
remarkable for its feminine dignity and its sweet expression. It was 
painted as a gift to the Duke of Rothes, who was to be the host of the 
royal pair in Scotland, and it is still one of the chief ornaments of 
Leslie House. This portrait is probably the very last of the works 
which Lely lived to finish. It was begun in the year 1679, and the 
career of the great artist was then drawing to a close. In the follow- 
ing February (1680), a young lady of great fame, rank, and beauty 
was sitting to him in his room in Covent Garden—Elizabeth, daughter 
of Josceline, Earl of Northumberland, and wife of Lord Ogle, whom she 
had married in the previous November, when she was only fourteen 
years of age. She was afterwards contracted to “ Tom of ten 
thousand,” Thynne of Longleat, and was subsequently Duchess of 
Somerset. One of the first portraits painted by Lely, in England, 
was that of her father, Josceline, Earl of Northumberland, when the 
Earl was a little boy. His last, but unfinished, portrait was that of 
Josceline’s daughter. While engaged upon it, the pencil slipped from 
his hand, and a fit of apoplexy closed the'career of this great painter 
for ever. He died the same day; and his enemies said that he died 
all the sooner at hearing his doctor speak in praise of Kneller ! 

The succession to his formal Court appointment was vacant till 
March 1685, when Antonio Verrio was, in the words of Luttrell’s 
Diary, made the King’s “chief and first painter in the place of Sir 
Peter Lely, deceased.” 

Sir Peter was buried, like a knight and a gentleman, by torchlight. 
The procession had not far to go to the old church of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. The torches and wax cost more than the coffin. 
Seven pounds the former and five pounds additional to the bearers, 
while the coffin cost but six. The apothecary received twelve pounds 
for embalming Sir Peter, and the herald-painter a few shillings over 
sixteen pounds for executing the bright and garish ’scutcheons of 
arms which glittered in the torchlight to the admiration of the 
Piazza mob. Altogether, the funeral charges reached a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, minus five shillings. 

The executors’ accounts show what activity reigned in Lely’s studio 
immediately after his death. Walton was there appraising and var- 
nishing the part of the collection that was to be first sold. Lancrinck 
was running to and fro from his lodgings in the north-west corner of 
the Piazza to his old master’s house in the north-east, where he made 
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the inventory, estimated prices, and placed the pictures in the best 
lights. At other times, Lancrinck and Sonnius (Van Son) were busily 
engaged in completing the portraits or the backgrounds and acces- 
sories which Sir Peter had left unfinished. On some occasions, the 
studio was crowded with artists giving last touches, for love or money, 
to pieces which Lely had not had leisure to terminate. Among them 
were brilliant Roestraten, careful Tilson, and eccentric Wissing, with 
inferior workmen, such as Nason, Warton, and Landervert, a trio of 
“ journeymen painters” of the time. Mr. Baptist figures among the 
more dignified artists engaged in conveying graces to Sir Peter’s un- 
completed pictures. “ Mr. Baptist,” was the familiar name of Gaspars, 
the Antwerp painter, whom Lely had long retained as an assistant. 
Gaspars earned at this work, £56; Wissing was paid about £30; 
Sonnius, £20, and Lancrinck about £12. Of the latter sum, £9 
was paid to him for finishing Sir Peter’s portrait of Sir Thomas Deer- 
ham ; a few shillings were considered enough for completing copies from 
other masters, which Lely had commenced and had then put aside. 
The most curious scene in Lely’s studio occurred when his brother 
artists looked over his properties. He possessed a variety of costumes 
and materials for them, which would have made wardrobes for a score 
of theatres. There was Lancrinck turning over the embroidered 
dresses, and Wissing and Gaspars holding up to admiration the glitter- 
ing tiffanies, the gay taffetas, the silks, sad and light-coloured, the 
pearl satins, the grey satins, the ash satins, the crimson, violet, blue, 
and emerald satins; the sleeves, the skirts, the “tiffany white and 
red shifts,” the laced shirts, the gorgeous petticoats, the marvellous 
waistcoats, and the Isabella cloth of gold; and they bought largely, 
as if from the old materials they could catch the master’s power. 
Wissing carried off silken gear, and by help of it imitated Lely more 
closely than ever. “ Mr. Baptist” doubtless turned all his bright 
purchases to good account in his draperies and tapestry. As for 
Lancrinck, he bought not only such brilliant articles as those above 
mentioned, but Sir Peter’s palettes and pencils. Lancrinck, indeed, 
purchased so largely, that he was fain to complete more of Lely’s un- 
finished works, in part payment. Moreover, “for pains at the first 
sale,” Lancrinck was allowed a commission of ninepence in the pound, 
and he put nearly a hundred pounds in his pocket by an agency which 
a respectable artist would not in these days think becoming. At the 
first sale, Lancrinck purchased forty-nine pictures for £206. Among 
them was a ‘Psyche,’ by Rubens, £41. For ‘ Van Tromp,’ he gave 
£6, and 10s. more for ‘A Lucrece of Sir Peter’s after Titian.’ 
Richard Cromwell was not in favour, his portrait (it is not said by 
whom) was knocked down at £2 10s. A ‘Cupid of Fiamingo’ 
fetched more than Rubens’s ‘ Psyche, namely, £145; Mr. Baptist 
being the buyer. Tilson succeeded in obtaining ‘an original of Sir 
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Peter, for a poor £10. Wissing gave one pound more for an original 
of ‘ Mr. Hughes ; while Streater, the scene painter, bought a whole- 
length, a half,and two heads, for £6 and an odd shilling ; Sonnius 
(Van Son), perhaps as an agent for other artists, laid out nearly £400 
in originals, and about £50 for copies. In purchasing for himself he 
was as fortunate as Wissing or Streater, in obtaining seven pictures 
out of the collection—originals and copies—for £24. iiley, luckier 
still, carried off from Lely’s collection to his own studio, portraits of 
the Duchess of Lauderdale, the Dukes of York, Monmouth, and 
Ormond, and Sir William Swan, for £20. Beale, however, perhaps 
surpassed Riley in good fortune. For himself, or for his more clever 
wife, Beale bought portraits of the Duchess of Mazarin and Lady 
Norris, with a girl’s head, and three or four pictures on panel, and all 
for £8 15s. With the above group of lively artists there appeared 
the greatest actor of his own, and perhaps of any time—the grave, 
handsome Thomas Betterton. He was a well-known collector of 
pictures, and he came now to Covent Garden, to take from the collec- 
tion there, and add to his own, close by, in Great Russell Street. His 
purchases comprised: ‘ Venus and Adonis, a scisse (szc) of Titian,’ for 
£13, a ‘ Fortune Teller of Giorgione, £24, and a ‘Man and Dog of 
Antony More, £22. Three pictures by three foremost men, and not 
£60 for the three ! 

Among the company, too, was Anthony Grey, Earl of Kent, who was 
so famous for his collection of books. Philip Sydney, Earl of Leicester, 
was there, looking out for pictures wherewith to decorate the great 
house his father had built in Leicester Fields. Charles Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who with one eye was as good a judge of a picture as 
any man with two, with Lords Grandison, Vaughan, Berkeley, and 
Newport, also took personal interest in the great sale. The first was 
uncle of the Duchess of Cleveland, and honest man enough to scowl 
at Lely’s glowing portrait of his niece. Old Lord Vaughan was an 
object of attraction as the protector of Jeremy Taylor. Lord Berkeley 
was probably there in search of pictorial decorations for the house 
which his father had erected in Piccadilly. Connoisseurs and amateurs 
were exceedingly well represented. Among them were Sir Peter 
Parker, Sir Nathaniel Napier, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Allen Apsley, 
Sir John Brownlow, and Sir James Oxenden. The chief singularity 
about Sir Allen Apsley’s purchases, or rather his payments for them, 
was, that when he went to deposit the money at Child’s, the banker, 
fifteen pounds of it were refused by the clerk or cashier as “ sus- 
picious ”! 

Lord Peterborough, for a Christ, by Paul Veronese, gave £200. 
Mr. R. Mountague, for ‘37 Grizailles,’ of Vandyck, £115. Mr. 
Drax, of Dorsetshire, bought a ‘Dutch Family’ for £100. The 
Earl of Kent, for a ‘Venus and Cupid, of Paris Perdon’ (sic) gave 
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£105. For a portrait of Tom Killigrew, by Vandyck, Lord New- 
port gave £83. For two pounds less, the Earl of Shrewsbury obtained 
‘A Tantalus of Titian,’ and for 30s., ‘A little picture with a ruff.’ 
Sir James Oxenden took away with him to his old house at Dene, in 
Kent, six pictures, including ‘A Jeweller of Anthony More,’ at the 
cost of £245, the ‘Jeweller’ being worth all the money. Sir Richard 
Temple was quite as fortunate. Four pictures from this Lely collec- 
tion cost him £51, and among them was the ‘ Wife of Rubens,’ which 
was sold for £15. The highest sum given for a foreign picture was 
£252 for ‘The Four Bassas,’ but the name of artist or purchaser is 
not given. 

Among Sir Peter’s pictures, the work of his own hand, are recorded, 
an unfinished half-length of the Duke of Grafton, sold for £15, and 
an unfinished sketch of Nell Gwynn, £25. For a copy of Sir Peter’s 
half-length of Charles the Second, Roger North gave £2 10s. Lord 
Grandison gave £20 for a half-length of ‘ Mrs. Villers,’ an original of 
Sir Peter’s, while Lord Berkeley got a three-quarter Cromwell for 18s. 
This was as cheap as Ravenscroft’s bargain, ‘ The Judgment of Solo- 
mon,’ of Peter Van Teed, £6! ‘The first sale realised nearly £6000, 
and subsequently, an eight days’ sale of part of Sir Peter’s wonderful 
collection of drawings and prints brought in nearly £2500. The 
prices seldom varied, or, rather, there was always the same variety. Of 
twenty-four portraits described in the executors’ accounts as “ originals,” 
twelve were of ladies. Altogether, they fetched four hundred and 
seventy-three pounds. The highest bid was for the ‘ Duchess of 
Richmond,’ namely, fifty pounds. The lowest, for a half-length out- 
line of ‘ Lady Mundy,’ and an unfinished portrait of ‘ Lord Hyde,’ one 
pound each. Thirteen “copies” were sold for forty-six pounds thir- 
teen shillings, at rates varying between one pound and twelve. 

At no time during this protracted sale was any agent present to 
purchase on the part of Government. LEsteemed as Lely had been by 
the king and royal family, they seem to have been satisfied with such 
portraits as he had painted of or for them. Of his other works, or of 
the Titians, Claudes, Paul Veroneses, Rubens, and Vandycks (more 
than two dozen of the latter), not one was bought by the court. Lely’s 
‘Prince Rupert’ and a ‘Charles the Second’ are at Windsor, the 
National Gallery containing no sample of the artist’s handiwork. 

The home life of Lely is brought before us in the executors’ accounts 
of sums paid to creditors. Mr. Soaper, the artist’s “barber,” was 
paid £7, and Mr. Valentine £6 for the last periwig which Sir Peter 
wore. The collector of “chimney money” called for his obnoxious 
due, and received 18s. The last half-year’s rent of the fine old house 
is paid. The sum is in one place put down as £20, it is called a 
quarter's rent, and the sum in another £25. Sir Peter’s “ great bed, 
bedding, and chair” fetched £56. The “ great clock” realised £35 ; 
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more than the musical instruments were sold for, though these had 
some lofty personages among the buyers. Lord Chief Justice North 
carried off many lots, pearls, lace, and among other things, Lely’s bass 
viol. ‘The violin went for £15, the “ harpsicals” for £10, the theorbo 
for half the latter sum, and the half-dozen birds and four cages were 
handed over to the purchaser for the respectable sum of £8. While 
some bid for the wine and claret, one individual carried off a memorial 
of the defunct in the shape of his wig-block. Whoever got the 
painter's “ eight books of devotion ” obtained so many aids to a pious 
life at a low rate, 11s. ; and as for the “ bathing tubs,” they were part 
of a miscellaneous lot, and are not to be estimated. The popular 
story runs that the sale of the pictures continued for forty days. It 
continued, at intervals, for many years. As soon as the first enthusi- 
asm a little subsided, the executors stopped the sale; and when the 
public appetite was whetted for more of the rich supply from Lely’s 
stores, the sale was renewed, being again occasionally interrupted, as 
the world was busy about lords getting their necks into peril through 
treason, or while the Londoners were flocking to see the “ great 
straunge beaste, the Rhynoceros,” which was being exhibited at Belle 
Sauvage, on Ludgate Hill. In this way the sale of Lely’s pictures 
and drawings was carried on till towards the close of the century. In 
the intervals, his house was hired for other sales. 

One of the adjourned sales of Lely’s treasures is announced in the 
London Gazette, February 1687: “ Upon Monday in Easter week,” 
it says, “ will be exposed by public auction, a most curious and valu- 
able collection of drawings and prints made with great expenses and 
care by the late Sir Peter Lely, painter to his late majesty. The 
drawings are of all the most eminent masters of Italy, being originals, 
and most curiously preserved. The prints are all the works of Mare 
Antonio, after Raphael and other the best Italian masters; and of the 
best impressions, and good prints, in good condition, and carefully 
preserved. Some are double and treble. The sale will be at the 
house in Covent Garden, where Sir Peter Lely lived.” 

That sale, which had commenced under Charles the Second, and 
was carried on during the reign of James, extended far into that of 
William the Third, before it concluded. In 16.)4, when one of Lely’s 
executors, Roger North, occupied “the house in Covent Garden 
where Sir Peter Lely lived,” the final sale was announced in the 
London Gazette for September 17-20, a.v. 1694: “On the 2nd 
October, from 5 to 9 at night, will be exposed for sale, at Mr. Wal- 
ton’s house in Holborn Row Side, next door but one from the corner 
going to Queen Street, the remains of Sir Peter Lely’s curious collec- 
tion of prints and drawings of the best Italian masters. The collec- 
tion will be laid open three days before, and may be seen.” From 
first to last, the sale produced about £26,000. 
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To complete this story there remain but a few words to be said. 
Lely's daughter, a young lady with some infirmity in the eyes, was 
enabled by her father to live in ease as she also did in privacy. She 
died young. The son John, while a boy, was well cared for by his 
trustees. Their accounts show that they kept him in succulents and 
sweetmeats and “reasons.” They furnished him with money for 
“plays, and Christmas-boxes for ushers,” generally a guinea, reckoned 
at twenty-three shillings ; and they paid about forty pounds a year for 
his schooling. Only on one occasion is there any trace of the son’s 
connection with his father’s calling, in an account of “ money spent on 
prints and crayons.” No more is heard of him till 1728, when the 
Historical Register has among its “ deaths” the simple entry, “‘ Nov. 5, 
John Lely, Esq., son of Sir Peter Lely, the famous painter.” This 
John Lely left a son of the same name, who was so celebrated in his 
own day that after his death, in 1737, the poet of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine broke out into verse at once elegiac and eulogistic. The 
bard especially praises the excellence of the portraits of women by this 
grandson of Sir Peter, and he names a whole roll of aristocratic 
beauties whose charms will “survive themselves,” because they will 
live for ever on John Lely’s canvas. His ‘Lady Torrington’ can 
“move without life, and in effigie charm.” John Lely’s “manly 
genius,” it is said, “ scorn’d the beaten ways.” 

“ Hence, thy Eliza can in absence move 
And melt the frozen anchorite to love.” 


John Lely’s power of representing character is shown by his illustra- 
tion of “ awful piety,” in his ‘ Lady Sunderland,’ while the charming 
Ranelagh, on his canvas, may defy death, and be beautiful for ever, 
that is, 


“ Till painting cease and art herself expire.” 


The poet even claims for this artist an equality with Sir Peter, not 
merely in portraiture, but in the noble accessories which enhanced the 
grace of his pictures. In depicting meadows, plains and woods and 
fountains, “ there all his grandsire in the painter lived.” 

The Lely story ends unhappily. Estate and fortune (nine hundred 
pounds a year) came to nothing, or went to Sir Peter’s nephew, Weck, 
of Groll, in Guelderland. However this may be, the widow of the 
above-named grandson of Lely was rescued from deep distress by the 
charity of the Free Society of Artists, and she ended her days in 
Megg’s Almshouses, Mile End. 
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A Chapter about Pets. 


By OTTO CORVIN. 


My family of pets consisted of an English setter, of the name of 
Nestor, a small long-haired lapdog of my wife's, named Iris, a monkey 
called Katty, a fine large cockatoo with an orange crest, and a grey 
cat. 

When I had the good luck to get Nestor he was a year old, of good 
size, and had black curly hair, with a white spot on the breast. He 
also had a very fine head, with a rather serious-looking face, and large 
intelligent hazel eyes. Of his tail I can give only a sorry account, 
for, according to a German fashion, it had been cut off in infancy, 
and only a few inches of stump were left, ornamented with a curly tuft. 

When I began to teach him the elements of his future calling, and 
attempted to quicken his understanding by the use of a whip, he 
reminded me, somewhat forcibly, that he was a freeborn Briton ; that 
is, he flew at my throat, which I did not approve of. 

However, after some lessons we understood each other better. I 
treated him more politely, and he, seeing that I never punished him 
unjustly, submitted quietly, but always with dignity, to my corrections ; 
only, if there was a difference of opinion in reference to the measure 
of punishment—for he wanted me to judge him after his intentions— 
he snarled, and showed his teeth. 

After a time he became an accomplished dog in the field, and when 
I went out with him partridge shooting in the wide plains around 
Leipsic I used to sit down in the shade of some tree, whilst he, with 
his nose high in the air, beat the field. When he stopped and looked 
round I knew that birds were about two or three hundred paces before 
him. He remained on the spot until I came up with him, and then 
he commenced to advance cautiously. 

When it happened that I missed a bird, Nestor looked at me with 
such an expressive face that I could not forbear saying, “ Don’t take it 
ill, old fellow ; it will not happen again.” 

The dog was almost always in my room, and I am fully convinced 
that he learnt a good deal of the human language, for he frequently 
took notice of what was spoken in the usual manner in conversation, 
and in nowise addressed to him. All the children of the neighbour- 
hood noticed that, and said, “ Nestor understands us.” Whenever | 
conversed with visitors about shooting he took part in the conversation ; 
that is, he laid his head on my knee and listened, and by the expres- 
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sion of his eyes and tail it became evident that he had at least an 
idea of the conversation. 

Sometimes I amused myself with entering into conversation with 
him. I spoke to him of shooting, and as I repeated all the signs 
and words I used in the field, he understood me perfectly and felt 
interested and amused. What I said reminded him of the pleasures of 
the field, and set his imagination at work. That the soul of dogs is 
always busy, like that of man, but of course within doggish limits, is 
certain. Jverybody will have noticed that dogs dream. Nestor’s 
dreams led him very frequently into the woods; he moved his feet, 
a3 in running, though he was lying on his side, and barked in a 
subdued voice, but in the same manner, as he was in the habit of 
doing aloud in pursuit of large game. If the dreams brought him 
into pleasant positions it was indicated by the moving of his tail. 

Sometimes, when Nestor was sitting between my knees, I growled, 
for fun, like a dog. At first he looked seriously and interrogatively 
into my face. If I continued he commenced to answer with a deep 
growl, and if I, imitating angry dogs, insulted him unknowingly, he 
became so excited that he barked threateningly and showed his teeth, 
so that I really became afraid that he would jump at my throat, and 
said, “ Why, old fellow, don’t you see that I am joking?’ On which 
he at once laughed in his own peculiar way. 

Nestor had even a sense of humour, and if he got into some ridiculous 
position he understood it perfectly and laughed at himself. Once at 
a little battue—a Kesseltrecben—the ring was already very narrow, 
when a lady, who was of the party, wounded a hare that started right 
in the centre of the Kessel. I bade Nestor fetch it, but whilst he 
carried the hare by the back in his mouth it struggled, and the claw 
of its hind leg became entangled in the iron ring of Nestor’s collar, 
which had turned underneath his neck. He could not run in this 
manner, but would ‘not release the hare for fear that it might escape ; 
he therefore remained in this perplexing position, wagging his tail, 
and chuckling inwardly at its absurdity, until I came to his assistance. 

I will pass over Nestor’s excellent hunting qualities, which were 
indeed so generally known that he became quite celebrated among 
the neighbouring sportsmen, and mention only such things which 
serve as proofs that animals draw conclusions, and have human 
instincts, which are not merely connected with material things. 

Nestor had a great tenderness for young animals, with the exception 
of pups, which he disliked like an old bachelor, though he did not hurt 
them. He liked even the young ones of his natural enemies, such as 
cats. Of many instances I will mention only one. 

I was out shooting in the middle of October. Going through a 
clover field, Nestor pointed, but as he slightly wagged his stump of a 
tail I knew that he had no regular game before him. Thinking that 
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it was perhaps a hedgehog, I ordered him to fetch it. Instead of ad- 
vancing with a bound, he moved slowly, and brought mea little leveret, 
which could not have been more than a day old, and went back again 
to fetch its little brother or sister. He carried them with the utmost 
care. When I put down the little things and caressed him, he sniffed 
at them with evident pleasure, and looked at me with an expression as 
if he would say, “ Are they not sweet little darlings?” When I went 
away, not wishing to frighten the mother, which was probably near, 
he could not resist, but returned again to have another peep at them. 

When Nestor caught a wounded bird he always brought it alive, and 
not even ruffled a feather. He would sometimes fetch plover’s eggs from 
nests in swamps, without breaking one. When I made him fetch a 
little Kreuzer, which he took up with his tongue, a fellow-sportsman 
who was present told me that this was nothing remarkable, for he 
had had a dog which had won him a bet by fetching a burning fire- 
brand. At first the dog had been puzzled, he said, but after a 
little reflection he extinguished the coal in a rather natural manner. 
“ Well,” I answered, “I suppose your dog has read ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels.’ Mine cannot read.” 

Another fellow-sportsman, a gentleman farmer, told me an amusing 
trait of his dog. He was sitting one Sunday afternoon in his big arm- 
chair, reading. The weather was very dull, and he felt very dull also. 
The same was the case with Caro, who stretched himself, yawned, and 
moved listlessly around his master, pushing him now and then with 
his nose. When this had not the effect the dog probably intended, he 
went to the window, putting his forepaws on the sill and looking in 
the yard. Suddenly he barked, as he was in the habit of doing if 
visitors arrived in a carriage. The master, hearing no wheels, but 
believing that the carriage might have stopped in front of the garden, 
went out to see, but no carriage was there. When he returned to his 
room he found Caro curled up in his arm-chair, his usual place. He 
had noticed with great displeasure that his master occupied that chair, 
and when his gentle hints did not take effect he applied a ruse de 
guerre, which succeeded better. 

I lived for a time in Gotha, outside the town ; and the windows of my 
room commanded a view of an extensive plain. In that town there was 
then a great division between nobility and citizens; both parties occu- 
pied in the theatre and at other public places two distinctly separate 
divisions. And they were not even equal at law. The hunting season 
for the citizens commenced about a fortnight later than for the nobility. 
One day I saw many citizens shooting in the plain, which I could 
overlook. One of them fired at a hare, which ran into a potato field 
quite close to my house, and was followed by the sportsman with his dog, 
but the hare could not be found. A dozen comrades of the Cockney, 
with their dogs, searched the potato field, but in vain, and they came to 
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the conclusion that the hare had stolen away. I knew, however, better, 
for I could overlook the issues of the field. As I was interested in 
the affair I placed my servant at the window, with orders to look out, 
and about noon the hare had not yet left the field, but all the Cockneys 
had, because they hurried home for lunch. 

I took my hat and cane and bade Nestor follow me. I walked 
along close to the potato field, and on coming near it I gave Nestor 
to understand that we were on a secret expedition, and, pointing with 
my finger, he entered the field very cautiously, as I had told him to 
take care. After a few seconds he stood firm like a rock. As I 
believed that the hare was dead, I called out in a subdued voice: 
“Aporte!” He made a jump. The hare, however, ran off, and 
Nestor after her. He managed so cleverly that he drove the hare 
towards my garden, and caught her in the ditch outside the live hedge 
bordering it. Instead of bringing it to me, he slipped with the hare 
in his mouth through the hedge into my garden, ran right into my 
house, and up to the kitchen, which was on the first floor, where, 
meeting my wife at the door, he laid the hare at her feet, to her great 
astonishment. It was obvious that Nestor understood the whole 
character of the affair, which required some complicated conclusions, 
of which I should never have thought him capable. 

Once Nestor was stolen from me by a porter at the railroad station, 
and sold to a sportsman who lived about ten miles off. I put an 
advertisement in the papers, and after a few days I received a letter 
from a bailiff of a neighbouring duke, informing me that the dog was 
with him, and how he got it. It seems that he escaped from the 
sportsman who bought him, and went out hunting on his own account 
in the wood, for when the bailiff was there he heard to his astonish- 
ment the deep voice of a dog chasing some game, which approached 
him. He stood still, and atter a short time a stag passed him, at 
which he did not fire, but when it was followed by a roebuck he killed 
the latter. A minute afterwards the dog arrived, and he was tempted 
to shoot the wanderer, but struck by the beauty of the noble dog, he 
forbore, and the dog ran off on the scent of the stag. When the bailiff 
returned to the village and passed the inn he was much astonished 
to see Nestor—for he it was—sitting outside and watching all who 
passed by. 

When I received the letter, I sent my servant at once to fetch the 
dog, but when he arrived the bailiff was not at home, and had taken 
Nestor with him. As the people in the house assured him that the 
dog would be sent to me next day, my servant, who had travelled by 
the stage, returned home on foot, a distance of about ten miles. 

I am a very early riser. When, at four o’clock the next morning, I 
entered my garden, I was surprised to see Nestor arrive, travel-stained, 


who greeted me in a dignified manner, giving me to understand at 
VOL. XLI, I 
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the same time that he was ready for breakfast. On returning home 
with the gamekeeper from the wood, he struck probably on the track 
of my servant, for he left the gamekeeper suddenly ; so I was told by the 
man who came that day to inform me that Nestor had disappeared. 

Nestor on, and Nestor off duty, were two quite different dogs. At 
home and in the streets he was an extremely well-behaved, polite, 
and peaceable gentledog, who never quarrelled with neighbours of his 
own species, nor with cats or other animals. He suffered Pussy to 
profit by his shaggy coat, and if she got into danger from some churlish 
visitor she fled for protection to Nestor. In the field the thing was 
very different ; he killed every cat he came across beyond a reasonable 
distance from a house, in a word, when he had good cause to believe 
that they were out on a foraging expedition. With a grip he killed 
the strongest cat after a single shake. 

With little dogs he was very indulgent, even if they bit him. If 
he could not frighten them by growling, he ran away, rather than 
hurt them. Going out shooting, I frequently passed through a 
village, where Nestor was always furiously attacked by a rough-coated 
terrier. Though this dog was very disagreeable to him he never bit 
it, but only growled and accelerated his trot. Once, however, the 
wretch attacked Nestor unexpectedly from behind, and probably bit 
him in some tender place, for Nestor turned round like lightning, 
caught it right in the middle of its back, and carried it as he would a 
hare, without caring in the least for its shrieks, some thirty paces, and 
then released it. The terrier ran off frightened out of its wits, and 
did the same every time he saw Nestor afterwards, even at a distance. 

If I went to the library or theatre, or any other place where dogs 
were not admitted, he remained outside for hours, waiting for my 
return. Once my cook took him out when she was going to market, 
and entering a shop, she left Nestor outside. The dog, probably 
thinking that he would have time to read with his nose the news 
written by the literati of his tribe at the next corner-stone, absented 
himself too long, and when he returned to the shop-door the cook 
had left without his becoming aware of it. He remained sitting 
there all day waiting for the cook. When it became dark and the shop 
was shut, he understood that the cook could not be inside, and trotted 
home. The man who locked up the shop noticed the behaviour of 
the dog, and told me afterwards. 

I might fill.sheets with the biography of Nestor, but my family of 
pets contained other not less distinguished members. 

Little Iris, when a pup, slept in one half of my wife’s key basket, 
and when she arrived at the age of maturity she was not much larger 
than her friend Nestor’s head. She had long silky hair of a grey- 
yellow colour, and looked like a miniature lion. She was very 
affectionate and lively, could dance and laugh ; but was not more 
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intelligent than other lapdogs. Nestor loved her and she loved him, 
and her favourite resting-place—the lap of her mistress excepted— 
was between the forepaws of her big friend. 

She despised however Katty, the monkey, who pretended to make 
love to her, for notwithstanding his female name he was a gentleman 
monkey. My wife, on passing through the fair, was smitten with his 
handsome face, and he was bought from the man who used Katty to 
attract the crowd to his panorama. Katty was indeed a beauty. He 
had a nice black face, prettier than that of any nigger I ever saw, and 
roguish brown eyes. His hair was of a greenish tinge, and his height, 
when standing upright, about two feet. 

When Katty arrived in my room he jumped at once on the top of 
a high German stove and made grimaces at my wife, who tried to 
make friends with him. Not succeeding in this, she became impatient 
and proceeded to compulsion. Armed with a cap and strong gloves, 
she stepped on a chair and caught the little fellow, who struggled 
manfully, but became’reasonable on seeing that no harm was intended. 

I had fixed, outside a window, a board, with arrangements for 
Katty’s gymnastic exercises, where he always stayed in fine warm 
weather ; but as he was very gentle, and became much attached, 
especially to me, I permitted him also to run about in my room. He 
was very fond of the sun, and when he appeared in the morning he 
sat decently down, looking full at the sun, and sang a hymn, which 
lasted about five minutes. I was also honoured in the same manner 
when he saw me coming up the lane. No other person was thus 
distinguished. 

Living outside the city, I took Katty sometimes out for a pro- 
menade, attaching his light chain to the collar of Nestor, hoping 
that he would become accustomed to ride on his back, which he how- 
ever never ventured to do. At first Katty tried to regulate the 
movements of Nestor by taking hold of the chain with both his 
hands, but as the dog did not take the slightest notice of his exertions 
he followed him, though grumbling. He did not even jump on 
Nestor’s back when I tried to compel him to do so by sending the 
dog into the water. 

I sometimes unfastened the chain from Nestor’s collar and permitted 
Katty to run freely about in a meadow, where he caught grasshoppers 
and sometimes frogs, which he treated rather cruelly. It was indeed 
amusing to see the little fellow run among the high grass, standing 
now and then upon his legs and looking out for me. 

Katty was very good-natured, and his little tricks were more 
amusing than mischievous. When he was thirsty he called in a 
peculiar manner, especially on seeing my wife, who always gave him 
water sweetened with sugar. Once passing through the room she 
was called by Katty, but no sugar being just at hand, she gave him a 
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glass of water without it. He had scarcely tasted it when he made 
a grimace of displeasure, and threw the contents of the glass right 
into my wife's face. 

Once he entered the kitchen, and after having examined several 
boxes, he lifted the cover of the large salt-cellar. Thinking probably 
that he had struck on a sugar mine, he put a handful into his jaw 
pockets. The effect may be imagined. He spat like mad, and danced 
about, cutting the most wonderful capers, and when the cook laughed 
at him he got angry, made his most vicious grimaces, and shook her 
apron furiously. 

When I passed a summer in a hydropathic establishment not far 
from the city I took Katty with me. I had rooms with a large 
balcony in front, and Katty was attached there in such a manner 
that he could run along its whole banister. From the end of it 
he could lcok into a room which was occupied by a deaf and dumb 
gentleman. Once I observed Katty from below. The gentleman 
was sitting reading not far from the window, with his back against 
a low cupboard, on which stood a washhand-basin. Katty peeped 
into the room; the basin attracted his attention, and stretching out 
his hand he could just reach it; but in doing so he bent it down in 
such a manner that the water flew right down the neck of the deaf 
gentleman, who was greatly surprised, and whose lively gestures were 
not less amusing than those of the frightened monkey. 

Another time he got hold of a pillow, and opening one corner of it 
he amused himself with throwing out one handful of down after the 
other, uttering shrieks of pleasure. 

He had preserved some recollections of his early youth, for when 
at some frolic one of the servants appeared blackened like a negro, 
Katty was half dead with fear, and on seeing a paper kite in the 
air he hid himself most carefully, probably imagining that it was some 
bird of prey. Once when, resting in a tent on the grass, I lay on 
some matting, in which some foreign goods had arrived, I called Katty 
to my side from the top of the tent, he came at once, but scarcely had 
his feet touched the matting when he, with great alarm, flew to the 
top of the tent. When I compelled him to put his feet on the matting 
he was so distressed that I desisted. Similar material had perhaps 
been used to catch him in. 

The summer was rather cold, and I am afraid that this and the fre- 
quent cold-water baths he took caused his sickness. He became con- 
sumptive, and during that time he was extremely affectionate towards 
me, and liked nothing better than to nestle in my wide fur-lined dress- 
ing-gown at my breast. He became so ill that I decided to send him 
to the veterinary surgeon—a very skilful man, who had studied the 
ailments of monkeys. For this purpose I had packed him in a basket 
provided with a hot slab (which they use in Germany for warming 
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beds or the feet). I felt very sorry to see poor little Katty so sick, 
and before he was carried away I called out “ Poor Katty.” He opened 
his brown eyes, looked at me affectionately, and stretched out his 
hand towards me. Thus I bade him farewell, I must say, quite 
affected. He died a few days afterwards. 

The clown in my little menagerie was, however, the Cockatoo. It 
was the most funny and amusing bird I ever saw; full of mischief and 
tricks. It was a very fine large bird, with cream-coloured feathers, 
pink and yellow underneath its wings, and with a splendid orange 
erest. If it wanted to frighten little Iris or anybody else it became 
at least two feet high. 

Cockatoo became much attached to my wife, and it was its greatest 
pleasure if she took it in her bed. It nestled in her arm, laying its 
head against her breast, and moving its tongue as if it was talking to 
itself. If I approached to bid her good morning Cockatoo defended 
her quite furiously. 

It spoke a great deal, but in a language which I did not understand ; 
in German it could only say “Good old Cockatoo ;” but it had a great 
talent for imitating animals, and not only their voices, but sometimes 
it represented whole scenes. I suppose, on its passage it had frequently 
witnessed the killing of fowl, and these proceedings had made a great 
impression on its mind. It commenced with uttering the cries of a 
hen when being caught, and continued to go through the whole scene 
until the last. At its end it hung down by one of its feet, half- 
closing its eyes like a hen when a cook has cut its throat. 

If the Cockatoo was in the yard or in the garden, it imitated the 
cries of a hen announcing to the world that she has laid an egg, and 
didit in such a natural manner that all the cocks in the neighbourhood 
became quite frantic, and hurried to the spot to see who was the bold 
hen which had laid an egg without their knowledge. 

Cockatoo neighed also like a horse, and barked like Iris. This 
little inoffensive thing had to suffer much from the mischievous bird. 
When it found her alone in the room it marched right up to her, as 
if intending an attack. Little Iris retired, showing her teeth and 
growling. If the bird succeeded in driving her into a corner then its 
cruel fun commenced. It placed itself before her, assuming its most 
warlike attitudes, though never doing her any harm. 1 frequently 
found Iris in a corner, sitting on her hind legs in a suppliant position, 
and Cockatoo in all its triumphant glory before her. 

I knew, however, that Cockatoo was a great coward, and resolved to 
establish the political equilibrium in my domestic menagerie. Iris 
could not harm the big bird much, and therefore I encouraged her 
to resist its impudence. This was for a long time in vain, though 
Tris hated Cockatoo, and was devoured by envy if it occupied the much 
coveted place on my wife’s lap. Once, however, I succeeded in rousing 
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the warlike instincts of little Iris. The great battle took place under 
the sofa, and ended as I had anticipated. The high-crested coward 
was laid on its back, uttering the most piercing cries of distress, whilst 
Iris tumbled it about to her heart's content. From that time the bird 
respected Iris’s snarling, hopping away, lifting one foot to its nose, and 
talking as if saying to itself, “ No, no, we will not venture too far; it 
is not safe.” 

If the cat was sleeping in the sun, Cockatoo stole behind her, 
caught with a quick grip her tail, and bit it with much gusto. Poor 
Pussy, thus awakened from her pleasant dreams, believing the devil 
was at her tail, ran up the walls in despair, whilst Cockatoo sent after 
her a loud Ha, ha, ha! 

The good-natured, well-educated Nestor had, however, to suffer most 
from this cream-coloured imp, which knew perfectly well that he durst 
not harm it. Approaching him stealthily, it bit his leg or body; but 
having soon found out that its hasty bites took no effect, on account 
of Nestor’s long hair, it used to part the hair aside with its claws 
and then bite the skin. 

If Nestor was sleeping on the carpet, Cockatoo sat down about a 
yard from his nose, as if it was intending to have a nap also; but that 
was by no means its intention, for it presently approached the dog in a 
scarcely perceptible manner. When it arrived about two feet distant, 
Nestor commenced feeling uncomfortable ; he opened one eye and gave 
a warning growl, of which the bird took no notice. Did it approach 
still nearer, Nestor rose displeased, and gave two barks, lying down 
again at a safer distance. Cockatoo, however, did not give up its 
game, until Nestor, who did not like its big bill so close to his nose, 
rose and left the room. 

Like all birds of its tribe, it liked very much to have its head 
scratched. When visitors arrived Cockatoo left its perch, climbed up 
a chair, and jumped on the table. Then it walked straight up to the 
stranger, looked at him in a peculiar manner, laid down its head on 
the table and pointed with its claw to the spot where it wanted to 
be scratched. ‘This manceuvre was generally crowned with success; 
but people became sooner tired of scratching than Cockatoo, and ceased. 
It raised its head, looked again at the stranger, and then repeated its 
command by showing the spot where it wanted the finger. Having 
done so once or twice without effect, it suddenly stretched itself to its 
utmost height, with all its feathers bristling, and enjoyed the fear 
which its warlike attitude produced on every one who did not know 
its cowardice. ; 

I had a friend with a very big beard, who was horribly afraid of the 
bird, and Cockatoo knew this perfectly well, for it profited by every 
opportunity to frighten him. Living in the same house, my friend 
one day entered my room, and haying to write something, he sat down 
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in my arm-chair before my writing-table. Pausing a moment in his 
writing he leant back to reflect, and, utterly absorbed in his work, he 
did not notice what occurred in the room. Cockatoo had probably 
watched the movements of its victim, for it left its perch, climbed up 
the arm-chair from behind, watching an opportunity for its intended 
mischief. When my friend again leant back, lost in his thoughts, 
Cockatoo suddenly snapped at his ear. My friend jumped up quite 
furiously, and wanted to kill the bird, which was, however, saved by 
my wife, who hurried to the spot on hearing the noise. 

If Cockatoo had nobody to torment, it amused itself with the most 
droll antics. For a quarter of an hour sometimes it seemed trying 
to throw away its head, or would descend from its perch into the 
middle of the room, executing what I used to call its war dance. It 
jumped about in a circle in the funniest manner, so that it was im- 
possible to look at it without laughing. 

Cockatoo was a great carpenter, and did a great deal of damage in 
this manner. It took bits out of some chair or table, and bit holes 
in the boards of the floor. Its favourite amusement was throwing 
about the firewood from the wood-basket, and frightening the women 
coming from a neighbouring timber yard with baskets full of chips 
on their heads. Without their noticing it the bird flew on to the 
top of a basket, and the women were much astonished to see the chips 
flying about in all directions. 

It also did great damage in the garden by biting off the buds 
from the trees ; it even climbed to the top of the house, picking out 
the lime from between the tiles and loosening them in such a manner 
that I had to restrict its liberty. The Cockatoo lived about twenty- 
five years in my family, thus outliving Nestor, Iris, Katty, and the cat, 
its old playfellows. 








Uncle Sohn. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Avruor or ‘ KATE Coventry,’ 
‘ DigBy GRAND,’ ETC. 


CuarTtern XVI, 
PLAY. 


“Yrs, I’m very glad to see you, even amongst these awfully smart 
people, and you must tell me all about dear Middleton. General, let 
me introduce Mr. Perigord. Mr. Perigord, this is my General— 
General Pike!” 

Annie Dennison, wearing the best-fitting and bluest of habits, and 
the neatest of hats, stopped her horse in its canter down the ride, to 
shake hands with Lexley’s late pupil, a compliment that young 
gentleman accepted with many professions of gratitude for her 
condescension. 

It was spring-tide in the fashionable world; that period of the 
summer in which the weather is sure to be at its hottest, and space to 
turn round is not to be found for love or money in the west end of 
London. The season had reached its culminating point ; acquaintances 
left off asking each other, “ When did you come to town ?” but had 
not yet begun to inquire, “ When do you go away?” Balls, drums, 
breakfasts, every resort for those amusements which so often fail to 
amuse, was crowded to overflowing ; a stall at the French play costs 
more than a French bonnet, and for an opera-box people paid as much 
as would have purchased a cow. Everybody complained of the heat, 
the crush, the hurry, worry, and discomfort; but everybody went 
everywhere just the same. 

No place could be fuller than the Park. The footway, fairly im- 
passable for the throng, was choked with a mass of broadcloth, false 
hair, and muslin. The penny chairs were occupied, every one, and 
the men with the badges, who have never in my recollection owned to 
a good season, were undoubtedly making their hay while the sun 
shone. In the Ride, horse after horse, singly, by pairs, by threes, by 
squadrons, passed and repassed in one unbroken stream, to excite 
wonder, perhaps, rather than admiration, that amongst so many 
animals there should be so few the bystander would desire to call his 
own. Beautiful girls, with slender figures, tightly knotted chignons, 
or loosely floating hair, galloped up and down at a pace that seemed 
perilous to their companions, and that must have raised their bodily 
temperature to ajdegree of heat uncomfortable for themselves, while 
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stout matrons and calm old gentlemen, perspiring more or less, toiled 
after them in vain. Here and there, a couple loitered leisurely along 
under the shady trees, with loose reins and wistful faces, speaking in 
soft low whispers, or, deadlier still, looking straight between their 
horses’ ears in ominous silence. 

Since the young Border chief carried off his bride from Netherby, 
despite of kith and kin, Fosters, Fenwicks, Musgraves, and all the 
“racing and chasing o’er Cannobie Lea,” no love-making has been 
more successful than that which is done en horseback. The very 
attitude seems suggestive of grace, pliability, and dependence on 
another ; the exercise combines just so much of firmness as infers 
strength of character, with so much of daring as promises a venture 
for better or worse when the right time comes, while the distance that 
must ‘of necessity be preserved between the couple causes many a 
half-formed whisper to fall unheard, and leaves to imagination that 
which is never understood so satisfactorily as when it remains un- 
spoken, though expressed. 

Far down the Drive, from Albert Gate to Hyde Park Corner, pony- 
carriages, victorias, barouches and broughams formed one continuous 
line, panels and harness glittering with paint and varnish, maid and 
matron blooming in their bright and various colours, like a bed of 
flowers. Here, too, were congregated irreproachable dandies, who 
either did not possess horses, or found riding incompatible with the 
superstition of the hour. Those who had waists, rested one neat boot 
on the box of the wheel, in an attitude that displayed the symmetry 
of a manly shape to the best advantage. While those who were not 
so faultless in figure, made play with smiles, and nods, and killing 
glances from under the brims of their white hats. 

To spectators, nothing could appear fuller of mystery and excite- 
ment than these conversations ; to listeners, such as the coachman and 
footman, nothing could be more dull and uninteresting. Many a man 
has the knack of observing, “it is a fine day,” with all the outward 
semblance of one who proposes immediate elopement. Many a lady 
says she “thinks it’s going to rain,” with such bright glances and 
sweet smiles, as seem to yield the willing consent that pledges her to 
become an “ accessory before the fact.” 

A young gentleman, who had easily persuaded his sister Jemima 
to lend him her bay mare, found himself rather lost and lonely in 
the midst of all these well-dressed people, scarcely one of whom he 
knew even by sight. A good temper, a cricketer’s digestion, an 
utter absence of conceit, and an Eton education, will do much to 
counteract the shyness that, arising in self-consciousness, is insepar- 
able from youth, but it takes many years, and, alas! many disillusions 
to acquire that “front of brass” which arms the veteran, for whom the 
conflict has no terrors, no triumphs, and no excitement. His harness 
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may be of proof, but he wears it at the cost of all his finest fancies, all 
his brightest romance. What would he not give to go down once 
more naked into the battle, and feel the shafts of the adversary biting 
as of old to the quick ! 

When our young gentleman left the paternal dwelling in Belgravia, 
he considered himself turned out in irreproachable style. His mother’s 
scent-bottle, his sister’s hair-wash, and, I fancy, his father’s boot- 
varnish had all been laid under contribution. The bay mare’s coat 
shone like satin, and the whole thing, as reflected in Gunter’s windows, 
seemed to him very good. Strange that, in so short a distance as lies 
between Lowndes Street and Albert Gate, the mere force of comparison 
could have effected so complete a disenchantment! Passing into the 
Ride, Jemima’s bay mare collapsed into a moderate palfrey, her rider 
sank from a smart young dandy to an over-dressed schoolboy. His 
collar felt too limp, his hat too stiff, his boots, in spite of the paternal 
varnish, seemed clumsy without feeling comfortable, and a button 
came off his glove. 

Had he not met Annie Dennison, or had she failed to speak to him 
when she did, I believe our young gentleman would have turned out 
of the Park incontinently, smarting under a sense of ignominious 
defeat. 

The greeting, however, of so pretty and distinguished-looking a 
young lady reassured him, and when she desired him to accompany 
herself and her cavalier, he turned his horse round with a sensation of 
gratified vanity and renewed self-confidence, no less unreasonable 
than his previous discomfiture and dismay. 

Her General, as Annie called him, was always frank and soldier- 
like; he shook the young gentleman cordially by the hand, asked 
when he was going to join his regiment, and, while Perigord ex- 
plained his present position, not very briefly, was obviously thinking 
of something else. 

“ Left Mr. Lexley!” exclaimed Annie, in a tone of astonishment. 
“Not going back! abandoned poor dear old Middleton and the Priors 
for ever! (General, who's that bowing ?—the man with a white hat 
and a red nose?) Mr. Perigord, tell the truth—you’ve been getting 
into scrapes. I know you have, and poor Mr. Lexley has been 
obliged to rusticate you. That's the word.” 

“ Never mind,” said the General, “turning sharp round on both. 
“Nothing to be ashamed of. Old Marchare was rusticated from 
Oxford. I’ve heard him say so a hundred times. He was my colonel 
when I began soldiering, and a smarter officer never handled a regi- 
ment. You'll return to your duty, I suppose, Mr. Perigord, when 
your time is out ?” 

With some confusion the youth explained how his departure from 
his tutor’s house was in no way connected with misconduct, and how 
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he carried with him that tutor’s goodwill and approval, into the life 
on which he hoped soon to enter. He could not help thinking the 
General’s interest diminished sensibly during his narrative. 

“But why did you leave ?” asked Annie, with a woman’s persistent 
curiosity. 

The boy was a gentleman to the backbone. His instincts had already 
warned him that of the late catastrophe at Lexley’s vicarage the 
less said the better, and he prevaricated with a good feeling that, 
unless all prevarication be unjustifiable, did honour to his heart. 

“T didn’t like reading quite so hard,” said he, “and I’m afraid I 
didn’t get on. My tutor must have seen it, and wrote to my father 
to take me away.” 

“Didn't like reading?” laughed the General. “None of you do. 
Don’t like it myself. What? Like riding a great deal better; I 
daresay. I'll overtake you in a moment, Annie. There's the Duke 
beckoning.” 

So while General Pike reined in his horse with his hat off, Miss 
Dennison and her young cavalier rode on by themselves, much to 
the delight of the latter, who expressed his gratification in his own 
frank, boyish way. 

“Do you know I was beginning to feel quite lost and uncomfort- 
able amongst all these swells when I saw you,” said he, “but I’m 
not afraid of any of them now; for it seems to me that you and 
General (what did you say his name is?) are the biggest swells of 
the lot. I say, Miss Dennison, if I was to see you at a ball, would 
you dance with me? Just once, you know. If you weren't engaged 
to any one else ?” 

“Of course I would!” answered Annie, laughing; “and go ‘to 
supper with you too. I never forget my old friends. You and I 
were great allies at the Priors. What a pleasant time we had there !” 
added the young lady, with a little sigh. 

“Hadn’t we?” responded Perigord. ‘ Wasn’t it jolly in the 
frost ?” 

“ And wasn’t it nice when the thaw came that evening, and Mr. 
Foster was so pleased? I mean the day Mr. Mortimer and—and 
Mr. Maxwell came down ?” 

Again Miss Annie sighed, this time a little deeper than before. 

“There 7s Mr. Mortimer !” she exclaimed, after a moment’s silence, 
and put her horse into a canter with a brighter colour than usual in 
her cheek. 

On the neatest hack in London, with the best fitting coat, the 
smoothest hat, the most imperturbable air of prosperity and self- 
confidence, Percy Mortimer overtook the pair, and while he made 
his bow to Miss Dennison betrayed just enough certainty of being 
welcome to provoke her exceedingly. No woman, I believe, cares 
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for 2 man who is really her slave, but in all ages the sex has appre- 
ciated extreme deference of outward manner as highly as the resolu- 
tion and recklessness of consequences it so often conceals. Reach 
out and pluck the fruit vigorously if you will, but always remember 
the hand must be daintily gloved, and that which is ruthlessly ex- 
torted by force or address must seem to be waited for with patience, 
accepted with humility and thanks. 

Mortimer’s horse could, of course, walk faster and canter slower 
than any other animal in the park. It is needless to say that a 
more perfect mount for London purposes could not be procured at 
any price, or that it represented a cheque for three figures in his 
banker’s account. Percy never grudged money, but always took care 
to have his money’s worth. It was said of him at Oxford that if he 
paid more for wax candles than any other man in his college, they 
came from the best shop in London, and returned their full value 
in light. 

Riding an animal so well-shaped, so well-bitted, and well-broken, 
nothing could be easier than to range up alongside of a young lady 
at a canter, without seeming to pursue her indiscreetly, or to rein 
in for her with that overdone affectation of surprise which palpably 
defeats its object. A turn of the wrist, a touch of the leg, and Mor- 
timer’s horse was adapting itself to the pace of Miss Dennison’s as 
if the same volition moved both. The young lady loved a canter 
only less than a gallop. That she should have pulled back to a walk 
when joined by this additional cavalier, looked as if she was put 
out. 

“Tt I bore you, say so,” observed Percy, carefully readjusting the 
hat he had removed for his salute. “But don’t worry your horse’s 
mouth because you are tired of me. I feel I am getting a bore. 
Old Pike wouldn’t look at me just now. Perhaps he’s jealous. Miss 
Dennison, I’ll promise to go away after I’ve shaken hands with Mr. 
Perigord, who has forgotten me, though I’m delighted to see him.” 

Percy was good-humoured, even when making love—a very strong 
test, and such good-humonr is highly contagious. 

Perigord felt gratified, and Annie, half provoked, though she did 
not know why, shook hands, and graciously permitted him to join the 
cavalcade under certain penalties and restrictions. 

“ Nonsense !” she exclaimed. ‘ You don’t bore me more than other 
people, except when you will explain things I don’t want to under- 
stand. Yes, you may ride with us as far as the end.” 

“ And back again ?” 

“Well, back again too, perhaps, if you'll promise not to mention 
any country but England, and not to tell any story that has the 
name of a mountain in it, or a river, or a prince, or an ambassador, or 
a savage of any description. Now, go on!” 
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“With a story? Well, the only story I can invent at this moment 
is that I don’t like riding with a certain young lady by the Serpen- 
tine” 

“Stop, you've not kept to the bargain ; that’s the name of a river.” 

“ And of a savage, too, isitnot? Miss Dennison, I have fallen into 
your displeasure, and when you are displeased, no cannibal is more 
merciless. Well, you may take my scalp if you like, with the little 
hair that is left on it. Head too, for the matter of that. What’s the 
use of a man’s head when his heart is gone ?” 

She stopped him angrily, yet relented almost immediately. He 
could not be in earnest, she thought, with that pleasant smile on his 
face. 

“Don’t talk sentiment,” she exclaimed. It’s worse than travels or 
adventures, or even politics. You're not a bad guesser. I am alittle 
put out ; but I’ve no right to be cross with you.” 

“T wish you had,” said he in a low voice, bringing his horse so 
near that the buckle of her surcingle rasped his knee. “ People think 
I'm not in earnest because I never make long faces; but there are 
some things I can be very much in earnest about, Miss Dennison, and 
this is one of them.” 

For all answer Miss Dennison stopped short and turned her horse’s 
head towards the carriage drive. “There’s Letty!” she exclaimed, 
“and Aunt Emily. Come with me, Mr. Perigord ; I think I can do 
something for you that you will like.” 

“Shall I see you to-night ?” asked Percy in a whisper, regretting 
his question, as having played a wrong card, the moment it was 
uttered. He ought to have galloped off and pretended to be in a huff; 
their next meeting, he reflected, would then have produced an expla- 
nation, and in an explanation it is not out of place to ask a serious 
question, and wait for a serious answer. 

“Of course you will,” said the young lady pettishly. “If you're 
not too fine to go to Letty’s ball. But I never promised to dance 
with you, mind, and you haven't asked me,” she added, with a co- 
quettish smile, for she had been rather short with him she thought, 
and it would be a pity to affront and lose him altogether. 

At this particular period Miss Dennison was sorely exercised in her 
mind, as regarded Percy Mortimer. She would, and she would not. 
A girl soon discovers that she has made an impression, and though 
the gentleman was cool, cautious, full of tact, and, to use a Scotch ex- 
pression, “ never reached his hand out farther than he could draw it 
back again,” she was perfectly satisfied. She had only to stretch 
her own ever such a little, for that hand to be offered her at once. 
Far be it from me to say that women are less romantic than our- 
selves, though I can call to mind follies perpetrated by strong, out- 
spoken, beer-drinking, tobacco-smoking idiots, fallen helplessly in love, 
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that I would challenge all the ladies’ schools in all the suburbs of 
London to out-do; but I hold that they are more inclined to wade 
into matrimony unconstrained by affection, than the less‘ domestic sex, 
partly because they have been brought up to consider that institution 
as their prerogative and eventual destiny, partly because they can 
more easily attach themselves to the abstract idea of a husband, and 
find it realised in almost any individual whose society they are 
expressly forbidden to affect. 

Annie had hardly left off practising her scales before she learned 
to acknowledge the necessity of marrying somebody at some future 
time. It was only a question when the hour should come, and the 
man ! 

Percy Mortimer possessed, doubtless, many attractions ; none per- 
haps stronger than that half the girls in London wanted to marry 
him. Iam convinced that when Titania fell in love with Bottom, she 
fancied some of the ladies about her fairy-court liked him too! Miss 
Dennison, in her heart of hearts, admired Horace Maxwell more than 
any man on earth, none the less that she was warned against him by 
her elderly friends, relatives, and all the sensible people who gave her 
good advice. But Horace was so uncertain, so ungenerous, so unfair!. 
Sometimes she thought he cared for her, and in the very next dance 
he would be going on outrageously with wicked Miss This, or flirting 
Miss That, and she would vow to give him up, never think of him, 
and never so much as speak to him again! Whereas Percy was always 
quiet, self-contained, and consistent. The one man would make her 
happy ; the other miserable. Need we say to which of them her heart 
inclined ? 

Mortimer, too, who did nothing in a hurry, or without good reasons, 
had come to the conclusion, that for his own comfort and respectability — 
it would be well to share his home with somebody who would look 
handsome at the end of his table, keep him company in that rambling 
country-house, which was his only trouble in life, and nurse him when 
he got old and had the gout. To grow old and have the gout was 
Percy’s embodiment of the Nemesis that overtook all men alike, but he 
thought he could bear it better with Annie Dennison to take care of 
him. Such an idea, particularly if it has never been entertained before, 
soon takes root in a man’s heart. As he put his horse once more into 
a canter, he said to himself, “Tl do it! And as it is to be done, it 
had better be done to-night.” 

In the meantime Annie had brought her young cavalier to the side 
of the barouche in which Mrs. Pike and Mrs. Dennison were enjoying 
the summer air, balmy and fragrant, in spite of gas, dust, horse-flesh, 
harness-paste, and all the other odours with which it was flavoured. 
“Lettie!” she exclaimed, bestowing a bright smile on her friend, 
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“let me introduce Mr. Perigord—one of my partners, dear. And 
now, Lettie, will you do me a favour ?” 

Mrs. Pike, a very pretty blonde woman, with a white dress, white 
bonnet, white teeth, and a white parasol, knew what was coming 
perfectly, and replied graciously, with a smile that showed the white 
teeth, 

“Of course I will, dear; but what have you done with your 
General ?” 

Mrs. Pike always spoke of him to Annie as the personal property 
of the latter. 

“Oh! I left him talking to a very great man, and that tiresome 
Mr. Mortimer has been riding with us, and I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere. Lettie, will you send Mr. Perigord an invitation to 
your ball ?” 

“Delighted,” answered Mrs. Pike, who did everything in the 
pleasantest manner, thus taking the young gentleman captive at 
once. “ You are staying at your father’s, I suppose? You shall 
have a card directly I get home.” 

“It’s for to-night, you know,” said Mrs. Dennison, in her deep 
warning tones. “I daresay you haven't got any gloves, or any- 
thing. No young man under twenty has any business at a ball.” 

“ He’s coming to dance with me,” interposed Annie, good-naturedly 
covering her young swain’s discomfiture ; and the General making his 
appearance at last, the three, as far as their roads lay in the same 
direction, rode home together to dress for dinner. 

A canter in the park with an admirer, who, if not precisely, is very 
nearly the right one, with the prospect of a pleasant ball in the 
evening, ought not to put a young lady in low spirits; yet while she 
dressed her, Miss Dennison’s maid could not but observe a slight tinge 
of red about her eyelids, nor fail to notice the smothered sigh that 
rose every now and then, as if from an aching heart. 

Annie had left the Park gay, laughing, jesting with her General, 
who, as in duty bound, saw her safe to her uncle’s door. She climbed 
the stairs to her own room, pale, sorrowful, preoccupied, with a languid 
step and a troubled feeling in her breast, of mingled pique, vexation, 
and despair. 

Down a bye street near her own home she had espied a well-known 
figure that of late she had seen oftener in her dreams, alas! than in 
her waking hours, and that figure was not alone. 

Horace Maxwell, talking and gesticulating eagerly, seemed pleading 
with his companion, whose shape, gait, and gestures there was no 
mistaking. It was surely none other than the tall clergyman’s wife, 
Mrs. Lexley, formerly Miss Blair. 

“No, I won’t wear that dress,” she said, to her maid’s astonish- 
ment. It was a costume Horace once admired, and had been so great 
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a favourite as to have undergone many renewals of trimming and 


other repairs. “Take it away. Ihate the sight of it. I shall never 
wear it again.” 


Cuapter XVII. 
WORK. 


Waen Laura left Mr. Lexley’s house, it was with a firm determination 
never to return, never to let him see her face, nor, after one letter of 
farewell, to hear of her existence again. She took her measures with 
a prudence and precaution learned in the vicissitudes of her former 
life. She was Mrs. Lexley when she got into the train, and when 
the porter called a cab for her at the platform in London; but she 
became Mrs. Laxton while that cab was dismissed in the street, and 
carrying her own modest bundle, she took another waiting for her 
round the corner. Then she drove to a quiet hotel near a large 
railway station, and slept—no, not slept—but passed the night there. 
Next day, after purchasing mourning attire, and disposing at a loss of 
some valuable jewels, wedding presents from the Dennison family and 
Mr. Lexley’s relations, she proceeded, with such another change of 
cabs as obliterated all trace of her movements, to establish herself in 
a humble lodging, where she wrote her last letter to her husband, and 
began a new life. 

I have heard a theory broached by men, generally under thirty, 
who profess to understand the sex, that women with grey eyes, like 
Minerva, are colder, bolder, more resolute, and more enduring than 
the others ; but that for him who can elicit the love-light that causes 
those grey eyes to shine and deepen, they are invariably loving, 
devoted, and true to the death. In Laura’s grey eyes there had 
lurked a world of tenderness and affection on the lawn among the 
roses. Scanning the shabby furniture of the dusty little London 
lodging, it was sad to think they should be so cold and hard and 
tearless now. 

She wondered at her own composure. She could even take an 
interest in her own precautions to avoid that detection by the man 
she loved, of which she must not think, because of the cruel hunger, 
to see his face again. She recalled, with a smile that had in it little 
of mirth, the ingenuity of certain Red Indians whom she had once 
seen in her wanderings, taking measures to destroy the trail by which 
their pursuers might have hunted them to death, and thought bitterly 
that these had only been devising means for securing their own safety, 
while she must exercise her wit and tax her experience to shut out 
from her weary eyes the only gleam of light left on this side the 
grave. 

* But she did it resolutely! Was it not for his sake? On this con- 
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sideration she dared not dwell, lest it might so soften her that she 
should weep ; feeling, if she once gave way, the strength would never 
come back that now enabled her to fight on. 

She sat down and confronted her position, with the calm, defiant 
courage of her character. A prouder woman did not exist; but hers 
was the pride that rises in disaster, and becomes only more stubborn 
the more it has to sustain. Delancy’s Yankee partner was no mean 
judge of human nature, extracting, as he did, a comfortable livelihood 
from its weaknesses. 

“ A stiffer upper lip than your good lady keeps,” he once observed 
to his confederate, “‘ I never saw on man or woman. It’s a’most a 
beautiful face is Mrs. D’s. But I larned reading, Squire, at a free- 
school down to Albany, long ago. Guess, I can read ‘ No’ there, as 
plain as print.” 

The jewels had realised a few pounds; she had brought away a few 
more from her home. The articles of clothing she required would 
make no great inroad on this little fund, but say it lasted a month or 
two, what then? Some plan must be devised to get more. Laura 
could think of nothing better than the old trade among the old em- 
ployers. Her musical proficiency would at any time have furnished 
ample means of livelihood, had she consented to play in public; but 
this was to court detection, and detection meant persecution from the 
man she had married; shame to the man she loved. No; she must 
grind on at the old’ wearing employment, teaching their notes to 
beginners, who had neither ear, nor touch, nor inclination, to learn. 
She set about it at once. Attired in deep mourning, keeping down to 
the simplicity of a Quakeress, all the accessories of her costume, yet 
looking only the more queenly the plainer she was dressed, Mrs. 
Laxton, as she now called herself, started on her round of visits 
amongst the parents of her old pupils, and soon found that in the 
occupation of a music-mistress, as in all other affairs of life, the status 
ante can never be regained. “One down another comes on,” is the 
rule of existence. The loss of a painstaking instructress, however 
much bewailed at the time, had long since been replaced; and Miss 
Blair in two years was as completely forgotten as if she had never 
been. A pianoforte maker, indeed, now doing a large business, whom 
her good word had brought into notice, bestirred himself on her behalf, 
and gave her a recommendation to what he called “a genteel family 
residing in the suburbs.” There were a good many young people, he 
informed her, adding sensibly enough, “that it was an opening, if 
nothing else.” So Laura started, one hot afternoon, by the Under- 
ground Railway, to take her chance. 

Pacing wearily to and fro in the airless vaulted tunnel, while she 
waited for a train, the force of contrast brought vividly before her 
the peaceful parsonage, with its cool rooms, its shady porch, its trim 
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lawns, and gorgeous rose-garden. Plunged in a day-dream, she seemed 
to be at home,—yes, had it not been the only real home she ever 
knew ?—at home once more, waiting breakfast for him, in her clear 
white muslins, so fresh and airy; so different from the suffocating 
crape and velveteen she must always wear now—waiting for him to 
come down, with his happy smile, his kind frank voice, his pleasant 
greeting to the pupil, who responded merrily; his tall manly form 
bending with a courtesy that enhanced his affections, when he even 
looked at her. Oh! to see something, were it but a dog, that would 
remind her of the dear old times! If young Perigord could have 
made his appearance at that moment, she must have fallen on his 
neck and wept. 

“ Look sharp, marm, or you'll lose the train!” said a voice at the 
level of her shoulder, while a fat little man, in a white heat, caught 
her unceremoniously by the elbow, and pushed her through the door 
of a second-class carriage into which he bundled after her, wiping his 
face, and chuckling audibly, as having “ nicked it, just in time,” to use 
his own expression, “ for the two of us!” while Laura, waking to 
consciousness, and the remembrance of where she was, felt she hated 
him for his good-nature. 

She was so handsome, that she had always been used to those little 
civilities affording excuse for conversation, which men of all ranks and 
ages are apt to offer an attractive fellow-traveller, and knew as well as 
any woman how to distinguish between an attention and an imperti- 
nence. ‘The fat little man, in spite of his figure and his accent, was 
chivalrous as Bayard; and although he seemed to consider that his 
presence of mind in rousing her, when the train arrived, gave him a 
vested interest in the beautiful woman who sat opposite, his tone, 
though unpolished, was respectful, his manner, though ludicrous, was 
deferential in the extreme. She found herself listening to his conver- 
sation with a vague sense of relief from the burden of her own 
thoughts. 

He considered it polite to inform her how he came to be on the 
- platform the very moment the train arrived, in which they were then 
seated, and which, in her abstraction, she would have allowed to pass 
on. This entailed a minute account of his morning’s proceedings, how 
many hides, for his business was “ Hides an’ Tallow, marm, you'll 
excuse me,” he had bought in the City, with a masterly exposition of 
that precarious trade, accounting for the rise of the one article and fall 
of the other. The cabman who had overcharged him was not for- 
gotten, nor his successful resistance to such extortion; the "bus, as he 
called it, which took him in five minutes to his place of business from 
the Bank, met with a qualified approval, but of all conveniences, he 
was sure the lady would agree with him, “as this here Underground 
was the invention of modern times, and however we got on without 
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‘em, afore we had ’em, beat him now, that it did, when he came 
to think of it! But you has to look sharp, marm. ‘Time’s money, 
you know—miss a train and you loses ten minutes. That's why I 
made bold to give you the office, marm, just now !” 

The quiet thanks this observation elicited rendered him more 
voluble than ever. 

“Time's money, marm, no doubt, in this here great commercial 
country. Why, in my business, now, if the markets are pretty brisk 
and there’s anything like competition, I’ve known it rule as high as a 
pound a minute, say. I can’t afford to lose ten minutes, I can’t, nor 
yet five. I’m a family man, 1 am; eight of ’em, boys and girls, 
beautiful and dutiful—that’s without reckoning the baby. We never 
make much account of ow: babies, not till after they’re weaned.” 

“Indeed,” said Laura, “ that’s a fine family.” 

She was wondering vaguely at her companion. In her varied 
experience she had never met a specimen of the domestic, commercial, 
middle-class Londoner before. It rested her weary mind to watch his 
peculiarities ; he awoke no painful memories, stirred no chord of 
sympathy, but she felt grateful to him that for a while he took her 
out of herself. 

“Tt is a fine family,” answered the little man, proudly. “My 
mother was a fine woman, my wife is a fine woman, my eldest 
daughter will be a fine woman. When I see a fine woman I respect 
and admire her. There’s no such object in nature. It’s like looking 
at Saint Paul’s or the river from London Bridge. No offence, marm, 
this here’s my station, and excuse me, I can’t help seeing your ticket 
—I believe it’s yours.” 

The little man’s tone was'so friendly, and at the same time so 
devoid of all presumption, that Laura, whose head was confused with 
the turnings and intricacies of the way out, asked him to direct her to 
her destination when they emerged together on the street. His face 
was radiant. 

“Paradise Grove!” he exclaimed. “ Why I live there myself. I’m 
going there now. What part was you wishing to find? Our Grove 
is rural and scattered, you see ; but bless ye, I knows every house in 
it as well as I knows my own shop in Thames Street.” 

“Larkspur Hall,” answered Laura, reading from a card in her 

d. 


“Name of Grote!” exclaimed the little man. “That's my name. 
Larkspur Hall; that’s my house. I’m Mr. Grote; and my missis,” 
he added, as an afterthought, “in course is Mrs. Grote.” 

“Then I shall hope to find Mrs. Grote at home,” said Laura, 
quietly. “I have been directed to apply to her, as I hear she 
requires @ music-mistress for her young people.” 

In describing his feelings on a subsequent occasion to his eldest 
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daughter, Mr. Grote protested that this simple statement fairly 
deprived him of breath. 

“You might have knocked me down with a feather,” said he; “I 
was that bamboozled and took aback. It wasn’t her dress, Selina, nor 
yet the ‘aughty way she carried her ’ead, but it was her manners. [ 
never was deceived in manners afore, and the first moment as I clapped 
eyes on her a standin’ there in a brown study on the platform, I said 
to myself, says I, Second-class, or third-class, or first-class, if that one’s 
not a real West-ender, I'll eat her! And to think she could have 
comed all the way only wanting to be yows music-mistress. Well, to 
be sure !” 

In the meantime the happy father of the Grote family could do no 
less than direct his new acquaintance to his home. 

“ Not a quarter of a mile off,” said he, opening his eyes wide with 
astonishment. ‘Good situation; airy, salubrious ; trains to the City 
every ten minutes, and a “bus every quarter of an hour. Deary, 
deary me!” 

In his distraction he quoted unconsciously from the house-agent’s 
advertisement that first tempted him, but the ejaculation which con- 
cluded the sentence was his own. 

Nearing Larkspur Hall, Mr. Grote’s confidence began to wane. 
What if Mrs. Grote should be at the front window, and detect him 
thus walking side by side with a lady of Laura’s stature and general 
appearance? “Grand, stylish,” thought the little man, scanning his 
companion with stealthy glances as she moved gracefully along. 
“Five feet seven and a quarter, in satin shoes, if she’s a hinch. 
Mag—nificent!” Mrs. Grote was a prey to jealousy, and he would 
hear of it again. When they reached the gate of a little apology for 
a garden between the door-step and the street, he hung back and 
devoted his attention to cleaning his boots at the scraper. 

In vain. When did such paltry subterfuge ever avail the married 
man, conscious he has fallen short by ever so little of his domestic 
duty? Mrs. Grote, whose eye, and indeed her nose aiso, was that of 
a hawk, taking advantage of her stature as a “fine woman ” to peer 
over the parlour blinds, was no less shocked than astonished at the 
deportment and what she called the “ goings on” of her husband, 
from the moment he entered the purlieus of the Grove. He did hear 
of it afterwards, again, and again, and again,—but this has nothing 
to do with my story. 

Laura had met many stately dames and female magnates of various 
kinds both at home and abroad, but had never yet encountered any- 
thing to equal the dignity of Mrs. Grote, when, in obedience to the 
summons of a remarkably untidy maid, she entered that lady’s presence 
in the front parlour. She did not even rise from her chair when the 
visitor came in, but contented herself with a supercilious stare, con- 
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veying as much offence as was compatible with stern and contemp- 
tuous silence. 

Poor Laura was obliged to speak first: “I have taken the liberty 
of calling on you, madam,” said she, “in consequence of a communica- 
tion I have received from Messrs. Peddell and Co., stating that you 
require a music-mistress for your children.” 

“Oh, dear no!” said the other, “you must have been misinformed. 
My young people have already received the very best instruction. At 
the same time if your proficiency is really first-class, your testimonials 
undeniable, and your references of course satisfactory, Mrs.—Mrs. 

I have yet to learn your name.” 

“ Laxton,” answered Laura, keeping down a sob. 

“Mrs. Laxton. A widow, I presume. I say if your references 
were wholly unimpeachable—for I am most particular on that point 
—and your terms moderate, I might take your proposal into con- 
sideration.” 

“Couldn’t I begin soon?” faltered Laura. “It is a great object 
to me to get employment, and my terms are low enough, God 
knows.” 

Mrs. Grote frowned. “I am not accustomed to this kind of 
language,” said she; “nor do I consider your appearance and man- 
ners those of a person whom I should wish to admit on terms of 
intimacy into my family.” 

“And I am not accustomed to be insulted!” retorted Laura, leaving 
the room with a toss of her head and a sweep of her dress that 
reduced Mrs. Grote into utter insignificance ; but she was sorry for it 
five minutes afterwards, for she felt she had thrown a chance away. 

Grote was sorry, too, watching her departure from an upper 
chamber. It would have added no little to the ornamental part of his 
daily life, that this handsome music-mistress should have gone to and 
fro, by omnibus or Underground Railway, to make harmony in Lark- 
spur Hall. He was more sorry still when dinner-time drew near, 
and having been subjected to a searching cross-examination by his 
wife, he was sent to Coventry for the rest of the night. 

Mrs. Laxton had asserted herself; and perhaps any other lady 
would have done as much under like provocation; but although the 
little excitement of the contest did her good, its effects soon wore off, 
and with them vanished the resentment she now felt such a woman 
as Mrs. Grote ought never to have been able to arouse. “ What is 
the matter with me?” thought Laura; “I used to be as hard as the 
nether-millstone! Even Mr. Delancy couldn’t make me angry, and 
heaven knows he was very trying! My nerves must be failing, or my 
health, or something. My knees actually shook while that odious 
vulgar woman dared to speak so rudely. It was temper, not weak- 
ness, that’s one comfort. But I used to be able to command my 
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temper so beautifully when it was irritated twenty times a day. And 
now it fails me at the first trial. Oh, Algy—how you have spoilt me, 
my darling. It seems too hard—too hard—that I must never see 
your face again.” 

She put down her veil, for the tears would not be denied now, and 
so, weeping silently, wended her way back, a lonely, broken-hearted 
woman, in the crowded streets of London. 

What a long and weary walk it was! Past Paddington Green, 
down the Edgware Road, across the dusty wind-swept waste of Hyde 
Park, that lies between the Marble Arch and the Serpentine, with 
eyes aching in the glare, and mouth parched to suffocation under the 
thick, choking veil, that must be lifted but an inch at a time for fear 
of recognition. A foot-guardsman, with two medals on his breast, 
carrying a clothes-basket, looked after her in mingled pity and admire- 
tion, regretting that she seemed a real lady, and however tired, he 
must not therefore offer her the consolation of beer. A flaunting 
woman, handsome, red-faced and dirty, with rings on her ungloved 
hands, laughed loud as she passed. A stunted youth, smoking a bad 
cigar, leered in her face and then followed close on her footsteps, till 
the appearance of a policeman caused him to slink sulkily away. She 
felt as if she alone, of all the people in this great swarming metropolis, 
had no established place—no right to be here. “I’m not bad enough 
for that ‘yet,” she thought, looking at the cool, shining Serpentine ; 
“but God knows what one may come to. I can already understand 
why friendless women jump off the bridges in this great heartless 
town! No, I won't do that. I shall never see him again here; but 
who knows ?—I may find him perhaps somewhere and somehow here- 
after !” 

The reflection seemed to give her fresh courage, and by the time 
she reached the confines of the park her step had regained its elasticity, 
and in gait and bearing she was herself again. 

Laura was a difficult person to disguise. It was all very well to 
change her name for Laxton, to put on deep mourning, and draw a 
double veil over her face, but a figure like hers once seen could not 
easily be forgotten. Perhaps of all her personal advantages, her walk 
and manner were the most prepossessing. Horace Maxwell, lounging 
home to dress for dinner, recognised these at fifty paces off, though 
her back was turned, and asking himself in languid astonishment 
what Mrs. Lexley could be doing in London, gave chase without 
delay. When he came up with her, and put out his hand, she had 
not the heart to refuse it. Had there been time for consideration she 
might perhaps have perpetrated the absurdity of pretending to ignore 
him, and hurried on with bent head and lowered veil, till a passing 
cab or omnibus should place her out of reach; but she was so lonely, 
so wretched, it was so refreshing to meet a gentleman again ; she had 
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always liked Horace, too, and for a few hours, had even condescended 
to amuse herself by captivating him. No wonder she obeyed her first 
impulse, and greeted him with undisguised delight. 

Neglecting the first principles of agreeable conversation, which 
forbid inquiries after anybody, Horace tumbled neck and crop into a 
solecism at the earliest opportunity by the awkward question, “Is 
Lexley in town, and where are you both staying ?” 

She raised her veil now, and looked him full in the face. He was 
shocked to see how deep a mark sorrow had already set on that com- 
manding beauty which so struck him a few months ago. 

“Mr. Maxwell,” she said in a low earnest voice, “do you remember 
the first secret between you and me ?” 

“Tam not likely to forget it,” answered Horace, who never could 
talk to a woman quite as he would to a man. 

“Do you remember what you said about a gentleman ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lexley. ‘ Honour among thieves,’ and ‘ Love laughs at 
locksmiths,’ have been the two maxims of my life.” 

“Then I will trust to your honour as I did once before. Mr. 
Maxwell, I am very unhappy—I am in a very painful position. I 
have left my home—I have left my—Mr. Lexley, never to return. 
I cannot explain why, any more than I could explain that evening at 
the Priors how I came to know Mr. Mortimer. I am in London 
alone, without a friend in the world. Stop! I trust you because you 
are a gentleman. I mean to be alone—I mean to be without a 
friend ; and I charge you as a gentleman to respect my confidence. 
Never attempt to see me, never recognise me if we meet, never tell 
a living being you found me here to-day. If you play me false, 
you will drive me from this great swarming town, my only refuge, 
and where can I hide my head then but in the grave ?” 

“You distress me,” said Horace, “even more than you puzzle me. 
Of course I will keep your secret, of course I will respect your con- 
fidence. But to be alone and friendless in London means also to be 
helpless and—and—perhaps straitened in circumstances. You will 
at least let me know where you live.” 

He was interested. He was thoroughly in earnest. He pitied 
her from his heart, and he showed it in his manner. While he was 
thus absorbed, Annie Dennison passed a few paces off on horseback 
unobserved, and saw him pleading earnestly with the lady of whom 
she had been so mistrustful when she was Miss Blair. Poor Annie 
would have died rather than owned how much it hurt her. 

But all his arguments and entreaties were in vain. Laura stood 
firm, denied him her address, would not consent to see him, hear from 
him, hold any communication with him again. The utmost he could 
get her to concede was that if at a fature time she should find herself 
in dire need or deadly sickness, she would let him know, on the solemn 
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condition that, even in such extremity, he would never reveal the 
secret of her hiding-place to a soul. 

“ Promise me that, Mr. Maxwell,” said she, while he held her hand 
at the corner of a bye-street, “on your honour as a gentleman, and 
promise me, too, that you will try not to think of me so badly asI 
seem to deserve.” 

Then she dropped her veil and left him, feeling she had severed 
the last link that bound her to her former life. 

Maxwell looked after her long and wistfully, sorely tempted to 
follow and find out where she lived, in defiance of her express in- 
structions. 

“What ought I to do?” thought this perplexed squire of dames. 
“In all my experience I have never been so completely at sea. She 
might starve. By Jove! I believe she would starve rather than let 
one know. What isshe up to? I can’t make her out. Then there’s 
Lexley. Poor old chap!—right or wrong, it will break his heart. 
Surely it would be only fair to let him know. I'll ask Perey. Hang 
it! I can’t—I gave my word of honour. And, after all, one ¢s a gen- 
tleman! It’s very inconvenient—very. Poor thing! How she has 
gone off, and how handsome I used to think her before—before I 
made such an ass of myself about the other one! What a trouble 
women are to be sure! In the meantime, I must go and dress.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 
MRS. PIKE’S BALL. 


WHATEVER sorrows young ladies think well to cherish in the privacy 
of their own chambers, or even in presence of a confidential maid, 
they take care to hide every trace of vexation and anxiety when they 
emerge radiant before the world, going down to battle armed at all 
points, and thirsting for the fray. Annie Dennison never looked 
prettier in her life than while she stood at the top of Mrs. Pike's 
staircase, helping her friend to receive some of the best, and, we 
may be permitted to hope, the most virtuous people in London, who 
came to swell her ball. 

Mrs. Pike had no young ladies of her own, that is to say, in a ball- 
going sense; the two mites she took about in her victoria being as 
yet removed by many years from the period of emancipation and flir- 
tation ; but she loved Annie dearly as a sister, if indeed that expres- 
sion conveys true attachment. And it was understood by all the 
worthy guests who were likely to send invitations of repayment that 
this ball of Mrs. Pike’s was given for Miss Dennison. 

A very ornamental couple they were, making courtesy after courtesy 
in return for the greetings of those who bowed, shook hands, and 
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passed on. “ Dear Letty, you look so nice!” had been Annie’s ex- 
clamation when she arrived, early of course, while taking in at a 
glance her friend’s entire toilette—white dress, white flowers, white 
skin, white teeth, and white fan, as usual. 

“Dear Annie, if it comes off at my ball I shall be so pleased !” 
replied the matron, with a meaning smile that caused the young lady 
to frown a little and sigh a little, though she did not blush at all. 
Nevertheless, there was the sparkle of a conqueror in Miss Denni- 
son’s eye, and whether or not she proposed giving quarter to the 
vanquished, there seemed little doubt that she would herself come 
off triumphant in the strife. 

The General looked splendid. To use Perey Mortimer’s expres- 
sion, he was “all over the place.” Amongst the dancers, amongst 
the chaperones, amongst the waiters in the supper-room, the very 
link-men in the street—he seemed simply ubiquitous, and wherever 
his bald head was seen to shine, his energetic gloves to wave, there 
order was re-established, and perfect discipline prevailed once more. 

Even Mrs. Dennison, who, difficult to please, and protesting all the 
while, had left her husband fast asleep in his arm-chair, to bring 
her diamonds here, in their old-fashioned setting, condescended to 
express approval. ‘The General was so eager, so energetic, so demon- 
strative, “so different from your uncle, my dear,” as she observed to 
Annie, and in such comparison summed up her utmost meed of praise. 

People were trooping in by scores. Carriage-lamps winked and 
glowed all down the street, all about the square, and half-a-mile round 
the corner, while broughams and family-coaches that had not yet 
“set down,” crept onward in an endless string. Crowds of parti- 
coloured footmen thronged the entrance. Billows of red, white, and 
variegated wrappings rose mountain-high in the cloak-room, where 
Mrs. Pike’s maid and Annie’s rushed about in the smartest of gowns 
with pincushions in their hands, scrutinising every lady’s dress as she 
came in, and keeping all its details in mind for a week. Beautiful 
women moved stately, as in procession, up the stairs, their sweeping 
draperies, graceful figures, and abundant hair showing to advantage in 
the floods of light that streamed from the ball-room ; while here and 
there a lovely head was turned, a pair of lustrous eyes smiled down, 
on some favoured object in the crowd below, and the object pressing a 
flat hat against his heart, while he begged somebody's pardon at every 
step, followed as best he might. The confusion of tongues was great, 
the conversation voluble if not instructive, tinged, it may be, with a 
certain sameness and remarkable for that brevity which is said to be 
the soul of wit. 

“Been here long ?”—“ Just come.” —“ Going on to Lady Boreall’s ?” 
— You cut me to-day in the Park. I’ve taken our stalls for Satur- 
day.”—“ What a bad dinner !”—“ Who's that in pink? She's not so 
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pretty as her sister. Did you get my note? Give us the first round ? 
—The next ?”—*“Can’t; I’m full, all but one square.” 

Dancing had begun in earnest. Black coats and blonde heads were 
whirling about in clouds of lace, tulle, and transparencies filmy and 
delicate as the gossamer on a June meadow at dawr. Here and there 
a lady whose dancing days were over, quitted her seat by the wall, and 
sought the tea-room, on the same arm, perhaps, that had supported 
her through unforgotten waltzes twenty years ago. She used to 
blush then with a shy delight, and it was pleasing to observe that 
although but a question of temperature, she had a good deal of 
colour still. Already certain alcoves, and places of retirement, con- 
spicuous for their very pretence of seclusion, were occupied by whisper- 
ing couples, who had, however, the good taste not to remain too long 
in the same spot, and looked more or less relieved when their ¢éfe-d- 
téte was over. A strain of dance-music, sad for its very sweetness, 
rose and sank, and swelled, and even paused for a measured space, to 
wail again, sadder, sweeter, softer than before, while with deepening 
eyes, flushing cheeks, panting bosoms, and thrilling whispers, the 
magic circles were completed again and again, and with pleading en- 
treaties for “just one turn more,” yet again. Mrs. Pike was pleased 
to think how well it was all going off, and Horace Maxwell, having 
made his bow, contemplated the scene from the doorway, with wander- 
ing, hankering eyes, that, like sea-birds of the Bosphorus, flitting from 
wave to wave, sought, but seemed not to find, the wished-for place of 
rest. 

A prosperous dame of a certain age, whose aquiline features and 
lavender dress presented a marked resemblance to a Dorking hen, in- 
troduced him in vain to her solitary chick, with whom, in considera- 
tion that he had dined at her papa’s twice, he certainly ought to have 
danced once. A spinster whose day for waltzing should have been 
past, though her time for marriage seemed not yet to have arrived, 
looked imploringly at him over her fan; yet he remained a man of 
stone. Even Mrs. Pike’s good-natured, “ Dear Mr. Maxwell, go and 
get a partner,” failed to rouse his energies, while the General himself, 
who found a moment to shake him cordially by the hand, bounced 
back to his avocations, wishing that the decencies of life and his 
young wife’s permission might only have entitled him, to “ show these 
young fellows how we used to do it in my time !” 

But Horace felt a hundred at least, for scanning every group of 
dancers, and every bench in the ball-room, he failed to discover either 
Annie Dennison or Percy Mortimer, and with that instinctive clair- 
voyance possessed by the lower animals for their well-being, but by 
man for the promotion of his discomfort, was satisfied that this couple, 
being absent, must be together. 

Drawn from whatever source, the inference was right. Percy, 
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characteristically seated in a comfortable arm-chair, with his flat hat on 
one footstool, and his neat little boots on another, had engaged him- 
self in an earnest conversation with Miss Dennison, to which that 
young lady, in a constrained attitude and a fit of vexation, at least, if 
not ill-humour, seemed to listen with wondering attention. 

Horace, passing the door of the boudoir in which they were en- 
seonced, did not fail to take in the situation with one rapid glance, 
that showed him a deeper flush than common on Annie’s cheek, an 
unusual restlessness in the impatience with which she pulled to pieces 
the bouquet in her hand. Though he fleeted past like a ghost, she on 
her side felt, rather than saw, that he looked pale and sorrowful, with 
reproachful eyes that haunted her afterwards in her dreams. She had 
come to the ball very unhappy, but somehow she felt a little better 
now. Perhaps Percy, who certainly possessed the knack of amusing, 
made himself particularly agreeable; perhaps her own thoughts were 
comforting ; perhaps she was conscious that she had the race in hand, 
could win as she liked, and might, if she chose, show some people that 
other people were not afraid to know their own minds. 

“ How you are spoiling the bouquet I sent you,” said Percy, draw- 
ing, as he intended, her indignant rejoinder,— 

“You didn’t! I got it from Uncle John.” 

“Then how you are spoiling Uncle John’s bouquet,” resumed her 
admirer. “Is it because you don’t like flowers, or because you don’t 
like Uncle John, or because you don’t like me?” 

“T like flowers, and I like Uncle John,” replied Annie, burying her 
face in the disordered bouquet to hide a blush that emboldened him 
to proceed. 

“Would you pull the flowers to pieces if I had sent them?” he 
asked, and wondered to find his heart beating, while he waited for an 
answer. 

“You never did give me a bouquet, so how can I tell?” returned 
Miss Annie. “Don’t you think it’s very hot here? Shall we go 
back to the tea-room ?” 

“ Not till we have had it out about the flowers,” answered Mortimer. 
“Tf I thought it possible you could value anything I can give, I would 
offer you all I have in the world, encumbered only with myself. Miss 
Dennison, will you accept it ?” 

“No,” whispered Annie, rising from her seat to take his arm ina 
perfectly friendly manner, and guide him back to the ball-room. 

He was much too good a fellow, and true a gentleman to show that 
he was hurt, though he could not but reflect that such a facer as this 
he had never received in his life. Refused! Distinctly and positively 
refused! He, Perey Mortimer, for whom half the girls in London 
were angling, whose experience had hitherto taught him that to ask 
and have, if he only asked often enough, were one and the same thing. 
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Who piqued himself on his insensibility, his knowledge of the world, 
and his insight into character, affirming as he constantly did, that 
nobody but a fool would be so premature as to give a girl the chance 
of saying ‘‘no.” And here had he tumbled into the scrape that of 
all others he considered the most inexcusable, to emerge battered, 
morally sore all over, without even the satisfaction of having gained 
his point. 

Nevertheless, he dissembled his bruises, and led Miss Dennison 
back to her chaperone with more than his usual courtesy, and almost 
all his usual bonhommie. 

“ You're not offended ?” she whispered, pressing his arm kindly, as 
they approached Mrs. Pike at the door of the dancing-room. 

“Not a bit,” he answered in the same tone; “I’m not half good 
enough for you, and you were quite right.” But he took leave of his 
hostess at once, and only breathed freely when he found himself in his 
overcoat on the pavement outside. 

It took a long time to reach his brougham, and a minute or two to 
wake his servant, fast asleep on the box. Lighting a cigar, he threw 
himself into the carriage, and let down the front windows. “Go to 
Pratt's,” said he, “and drive like—no—never mind. Don’t hurry 
the old horse. After all, horses are horses, and women are— 
women !” 

He was probably not the only man who arrived at this sage con- 
clusion the same evening. Even for the rougher sex there is a plentiful 
crop of vexations, anxieties, and heartburnings to be reaped from these 
social gatherings. Notin the breast of maid and matron alone rankle 
those misgivings that rob the music of its harmony, the pillow of its 
slumber—even strong men, full of animal life and animal courage, can 
quiver down to their varnished boots because of 


“The hopes and fears that shake a single ball.” 


Something in Miss Dennison’s face, as in his hankering, desultory 
lounge he passed her once more, emboldened Horace Maxwell to ask 
for a dance; but he mistook her much, if he thought he was to be let 
off so easily. 

“JT think I shall not stand up again,” she answered, with a cold 
stiff bow. “Iam rather tired, and, besides, I ought to help Letty a 
little with the people.” But she made an exception, nevertheless, 
five minutes later, in favour of young Perigord, who had drowned all 
diffidence in champagne. 

While that gentleman, rather flushed and in the highest spirits, 
was accomplishing a figure requiring no little confidence, and called, I 
believe, the “pas seul,” a whisper ran through the company, pervading 
even the ranks of the dancers, concerning a stranger who had lately 
entered the room. ‘“ Where is he? Who asked him? Does any- 
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body know who he is? How on earth did he get in?” was the 
purport of inquiring whispers that flew from lip to lip, while, with 
something of the instinct we see in dumb animals during a storm, 
parents gathered their young under their wings, the males showed an 
inclination not very strong towards resistance, and a general uneasi- 
ness seemed to prevail amongst the herd. 

It is impossible to say how this feeling of distrust and repugnance 
had originated, or by what social antipathies, subtle and inexplicable, 
it was caused. The man looked just like anybody else. There was 
nothing unusual in the fit of his clothes, the colour of his gloves, or 
the way in which he brushed back his hair, nor was the name that he 
followed upstairs, beginning in the hall as Mr. Dorimer, reaching the 
first landing as Mr. Dormouse, and finally shouted into the ear of his 
hostess as Mr. Doormat, calculated to excite suspicion or alarm. 
Mrs. Pike received him as one of her husband’s guests; the General 
lumped him in with a body of dancing men, invited by his wife, whom 
he was pleased to call the Light Brigade, and if he thought about him 
at all, only wondered why he was not ten years younger, while the 
waiters in the supper-room, to which apartment he paid an early visit, 
regarded his appetite with contemptuous disapproval, as of a man who 
must have dined at one o'clock. 

Mr. Dorimer, alias Dalton, alias Delancy, with many other useful 
names to be put on like false whiskers or spectacles, when required for 
disguise, after his late visit to Middleton, had come to London, like 
many innocent country gentlemen, to look for a wife. His own wife, 
however, was the object of his search. She had given him the slip, 
when she left the parsonage, and while he admired the desperate 
energy that had baftled his attempts at extortion, “so like Laura,” as 
he said, it was yet a point of honour with him, as well as of interest, 
that he should not be beaten in the game. With little difficulty he 
traced her to London, but there, thanks to her precautions, the track 
failed, and he was completely at fault. 

He had gained some vague notion of her antecedents, and the names 
of her former friends. He had already visited one or two entertain- 
ments like the present without invitation, and while he thought it 
probable that he might even meet her in person, or at least gain some 
intelligence of her whereabouts at Mrs. Pike's ball, it seemed the 
simplest thing in the world to put on an evening dress, a light-haired 
wig, @ little colouring round his eyes—than which nothing more alters 
the whole expression of a man’s face—jump into a hansom, and walk 
confidently upstairs. That he might possibly be kicked down again 
was a chance hardly worth calculating to a scoundrel who had deserved 
and risked the galleys, the knout, and the hulis. 

If he could have kept quiet, he might have escaped scatheless, but 
it was the man’s nature to presume. Fat Lady Motherwell dropped 
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her fan in the supper-room, he picked it up, and entered into conversa- 
tion forthwith. Her ladyship, for whom it was impossible to forget 
a face, felt sure she had never seen him before ; but thinking he might 
be of use to three partnerless daughters, questioned her numerous 
acquaintance in vain to identify the stranger. Lastly, she had recourse 
to one of Gunter’s men, a staid personage, whose suspicions were 
already aroused, and who, feeling responsible for forks and spoons, 
walked gravely upstairs, and whispered to the General. That ener- 
getic warrior bristled into wrath at once. “ Did you ask him, Letty ?” 
said he, pointing to where Mr. Dorimer was standing in a corner, 
watching a quadrille with the apparent interest of a man who has 
never seen anything of the kind before. 

“Not I, dear; didn’t you ?” returned Mrs. Pike. 

This was enough for the General, and he advanced to the attack 
forthwith. : 

“JT think you have made a mistake, sir,” said the old officer, working 
himself gradually up to boiling point. “I think you have no business 
here. You've come without an invitation. You've taken an infernal 
liberty. In my time, sir, a man was kicked who did such things ; 
and—and—you'll have the goodness to leave the house without another 
word.” 

Then ‘the General looked daggers, feeling the while somewhat 
abashed by the perfect equanimity with which the other accepted his 
revilings. 

* Am I not at Lady Boreall’s?” said he, with an expression of 
intense and innocent surprise. 

“ No, sir, you are not at Lady Boreall’s,” returned his host. ‘ You 
are at Mrs. Pike’s—Major-General Pike’s. J am Major-General 
Pike!” 

“Then, Major-General Pike, I shall to-morrow have the honour of 
enclosing you Lady Boreall’s card of invitation with my own. After 
that you will, I trust, see the propriety of withdrawing your offensive 
expressions, and will convey to Mrs. Pike my apologies for thus 
intruding on her party by mistake.” 

The man seemed quite cool and composed. His manner, if a little 
theatrical, was perfectly assured, and he neither raised nor lowered his 
voice, speaking in a calm, equable tone, like one who had done nothing 
to be ashamed of, and cared not a straw if all the world were there to 
hear. He had quite the best of the position, and the General felt 
himself in the wrong. Though irascible, Pike was the best-hearted of 
men. 

“T beg your pardon,” he exclaimed. “A thousand pardons. I 
spoke hastily. I was in a devil of a rage. All sorts of scamps might 
get into one’s house, and I thought you were one of them. If you're 
a friend of Lady Boreall’s, it is quite sufficient. As you are here, I 
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hope you'll stay and amuse yourself. Mrs. Pike will be delighted to 
see you. Let me present you to her at once.” 

“To-morrow, after I have thoroughly satisfied you, General,” replied 
the other, with a stately bow. “In the meantimeI thank you for the 
intention, and I wish you good-night.” 

Then he marched downstairs with all the honours of war, followed 
by several pairs of eyes, and, amongst others, by those of young Peri- 
gord, who puzzled himself exceedingly to remember where he had 
heard that voice before. 

We must return to Annie Dennison. After dancing with this 
young gentleman, she had consented to accompany him to the supper- 
room, where she left him talking volubly to some officers in the 
Guards, and drinking more champagne than she considered good for 
his tender years. One or two remembered him at Eton, and “ the 
Pie-man,” as they called him, was less exhilarated, perhaps, by the 
wine than by finding himself accepted on a footing of social equality 
with these magnificent young dandies, who were completely at home 
in Mrs. Pike’s, as they were in every other ball-room, and, indeed, in 
society of all kinds, from a carpet-dance at St. John’s Wood to the 
State Concerts of Her Majesty the Queen. Annie thought it was 
time for him to go to bed. She thought, also, that she had been a 
little unkind to Horace Maxwell. He was false, no doubt. Though 
he looked, so unhappy to-night, it was impossible he could care for 
her, but still that was no reason she should berudeto him. It seemed 
unfeminine, unladylike; nay, in the house of a friend like Mrs, Pike, 
it was even inhospitable. 

So she looked about through the different rooms, under pretence of 
seeking her hostess, and came upon him at last at an open window 
commanding the kitchen, offices, and stables, where he was cooling 
his face and contemplating the view with an air of disappointment 
and vexation amounting to disgust. 

“Mr. Maxwell !” 

He turned with a start. The girl knew he had been thinking of 
her; he tried to look so little astonished, and not the least pleased. 

“You—you hayen’t seen Letty, have you? I’m hunting for her 
everywhere.” 

“He had seen Mrs. Pike. She was in the tea-room. Should he 
go and fetch her ?” 

“Take me there, please,” said Annie. “I shouldn’t mind a cup of 
tea myself. I'm so tired. : It has been a good ball, hasn’t it? But 
somehow, every ball drags a little towards the end.” 

“T enjoyed it cmmensely!” he returned, with a weary look in his 
eyes that contradicted the assertion. “And so, I thought, did you. 
It only began to get flat, didn’t it, half an hour ago ?” 

He had been watching her, then! How strange! How gratifying! 
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She had not the heart to resent his implied impertinence, which she 
perfectly understood. ' 

“T want you to do me a favour,” she whispered, stooping at the 
door of the tea-room. 

Horace, surprised rather than mollified, thought—* Hang it, you 
area cool hand! I do believe you're going to tell me all about your 
marriage, and ask me to give you away!” But he answered with an 
outward composure so dignified as to be a little ridiculous. 

“You have only to command me, Miss Dennison. I am wholly at 
your service.” 

“Thanks! I knew you would,” said she, colouring. “ Do you 
mind trying to get Mr. Perigord out of the supper-room? He's a 
nice gentlemanlike boy, but he’s not used to London. I'm afraid he’s 
a little over-excited, and—and—I shouldn’t like him to get into a 
scrape here, You know I made Letty ask him. Would it bore you 
very much to persuade him to go home?” 

He could no more have refused than he could have struck her then 
and there, pale and tired ; looking wistfully in his face; but he was 
sore, angry, hurt to the quick, and he answered sternly, 

“You know I always obey your lightest wish. This is probably 
the last time you will ever ask me a favonr—the last time I shall 
have the chance of doing anything on your behalf.” 





